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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Infallibility 

An important problem with the approach 
of Alan Johnstone is that he considers 
that Marx represents the infallible basis to 
determine the ‘truth’ of the subject under 
discussion (Letters, October 20. 

Thus he contends: “Marx envisaged 
socialism as being a society entirely 
without markets, money or any buying and 
selling.” This comment implies that any 
innovation by Kautsky, Plekhanov, Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky, Bukharin, Lukacs 
and Gramsci is heretical. Presumably, 
Johnstone would also treat the eloquent 
contemporary defence of Marxism by 
professor Istvan Meszaros with disdain. 

The point is that Marx’s brief 
comments about socialism were bound 
to be subject to a process of clarification 
and elaboration by the Marxists of later 
time periods. For example, Kautsky 
suggested that money and wages could 
be part of the socialist economy, and 
the Bolsheviks had to accept that the 
market was important in order to tackle 
peasant’s unrest. Lenin and Bukharin 
developed a conception of the transition to 
socialism based on the role of the market 
and the proletariat-peasant alliance. In 
the contemporary period, Alex Nove, in 
The economics of feasible socialism, has 
developed an understanding of socialist 
society based on the role of the public 
sector and market mechanisms. Meszaros 
has outlined that socialism means the 
overcoming of the domination of capital 
within the relations of production. In 
contrast, Johnstone rigidly adheres to the 
Critique of the Gotha programme ! 

In relation to the various points 
made by Johnstone, he seems to have 
ignored entirely the perspective that I 
outlined in my previous letter which 
outlined the importance of class struggle 
and revolutionary change if socialism 
is to be realised. On the basis of this 
understanding, the standpoint I outlined 
is entirely Marxist. The view which is 
ascribed to me, that the role of the market 
under capitalism is not problematical, 
is absurd. The point that I am making is 
that only under socialism can the market 
acquire progressive features. The present 
system is based on the domination of 
capital over labour, which has to be 
consciously overcome under socialism. 
Only within these parameters can a market 
be valid. This is why the view about my 
approach outlined by Johnstone has to 
be rejected: “A few tweaks here, a bit of 
tinkering there and, hey presto, capitalism 
is fixed and we have socialism.” This 
reformist interpretation of my views is 
invalid because the whole process of the 
overcoming of the domination of capital 
over labour is the most monumental in 
history. Only in this context, and applied 
strictly to consumption, can the market 
have an important role. Hence the idea 
that I support the subordination of labour 
within supermarkets is absurd. 

In other words, if we tackle the 
commodification of labour, via the 
establishment of workers’ management 
of production, then Johnstone’s following 
comment does not apply. He contends: 
“Dogma it may be, but the abolition of 
the market (commodity production) is 
socialism.” But, if the subordination of 
labour within the relations of production 
is overcome in terms of the development 
of industrial democracy, then the 
commodified character of production is 
being transformed. We have learnt from 
history that centralised planned economies 
do not end the hierarchical relations of the 
process of production. This is precisely 
why the development of industrial 
democracy is vital. However, the success 
of the supremacy of labour within the 
economy can go alongside the sovereignty 
ofthe consumer, via the role ofthe market. 
The point is that the price mechanism can 
stimulate and promote the production 
of goods needed by the consumer. In 


contrast, Johnstone assumes that these 
issues are resolved by abundance, which is 
a dogmatic assumption in a world defined 
by ecological issues. Instead economics 
is still best defined as being about the 
allocation of scarce resources. 

The effective response of Johnstone to 
these types of arguments is to suggest that 
they are invalid because they oppose the 
infallible views of Marx: “To confirm my 
own shameless dogma, Marx envisaged 
socialism as being a society entirely 
without markets, money or any buying 
and selling.” In reply, the problem with 
this view is that it does not establish 
whether an economy can function in this 
manner. If socialism is to flourish it is not 
reasonable to expect that all aspects of 
capitalism will be replaced by alternative 
mechanisms. For example, the process of 
supply and demand is the most efficient 
basis to realise the needs of the consumer. 
This means that we have to incorporate this 
aspect of capitalism without sacrificing 
the principles of socialism, such as the 
supremacy of labour within the relations 
of production. 

The effective major argument of 
Alan Johnstone is that the influence of 
the market acts to impose its imperatives 
onto people in an irrational manner: 
“Markets result in impersonal forces ... 
which ensure that the people do what is 
required in order for it to function. While 
the market is presented as a regime of 
freedom, where no-one forces anyone to 
do anything, the reality is different, as the 
market ensures that that people act in ways 
opposite to what they desire.” If this was 
absolutely true it would not be possible 
to explain the continuation of capitalism 
and its ability to oppose most attempts to 
end its domination. Instead we have to 
understand what aspects of the present 
economic system are progressive and so 
can become part of socialism. 

The role of cooperative labour is 
one aspect that is integral to the future 
economic system, but so is the importance 
of the activity of the consumer via the 
role of the market. In order to overcome 
the problem of the control of irrational 
economic forces democratic planning 
is important, but this should not become 
the justification to deny the allocation 
of resources via the role of supply and 
demand. Alan Johnstone claims that my 
position is no longer Marxist. Presumably 
this label can be attached to those people 
we disagree with. I would suggest that 
anyone who is committed to revolutionary 
struggle for socialism can be defined 
as Marxist. Marxism is a dynamic and 
developing theory that cannot be defined 
by the infallible word or the influence of 
authoritative leaders. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain 
seems to consider itself an exclusive 
interpreter of Marxism. This standpoint 
makes it very dogmatic and opposed 
to any development of Marxism since 
about 1915. They are even reticent to 
consider their views similar to those of 
Kautsky and the Mensheviks. But their 
orthodoxy means they are critics of the 
October revolution since its inception, 
and so do not appreciate the difficulties 
of this attempt to advance both socialism 
and world revolution. 

The problem is that a timeless, pure 
Marxism could never be a perceptive guide 
for the class struggles of the past hundred 
years. It was necessary to develop strategy 
if the difficulties of trying to overcome 
the problems ofthe revolutionary process 
were to be overcome. Instead the SPGB 
has been content to justify its antiquated 
Marxism. In this context any revision of 
the infallible word can be denounced. This 
is the essence of the criticism of ‘market 
socialism’. 

Phil Sharpe 
email 

No prizes 

Left Unity is holding its conference at the 
weekend. The central question should be 
the democratic revolution and the role of 
the working class and how this impacts on 
Scotland, Ireland, Europe and the Labour 


Party after Corbyn. Unfortunately this 
is not on Left Unity’s radar screen. The 
focal point is on what Labour can achieve 
and what role LU should play in relation 
to it. At least on paper this seems like a 
repeat of last year’s conference, as if LU 
is stuck in a rut. 

Since last year LU has continued to 
lose members to the Labour Party and 
Momentum. Most recently Socialist 
Resistance has joined Workers Power and 
the CPGB in heading out the exit door and 
into Labour. The party of social refonn has 
to decide whether to join Labour. The party 
of democratic revolution has to explain 
why republicanism and anti-unionism 
is necessary in the UK, and a republican 
United States of Europe is necessary, if we 
are serious about socialism and not limited 
to British social refonn. 

In 2013 the strategic and programmatic 
choices were between building a socialist 
Labour Party, a Marxist or Trotskyist 
communist party or a republican socialist 
party. By 2016 politics has moved on as a 
result of the Scottish and European Union 
referenda and the unexpected election of 
Jeremy Corbyn. All the Marxist groups 
have left to join Labour. So should LU 
become an external faction of the Labour 
Party or become a more independent party 
with much clearer lines of demarcation 
from Labour on democracy, the national 
question and Europe? 

The real ideological problem for 
‘radical’ socialists is that the Labour Party 
had discarded its traditional ideological 
clothes 20 years ago. LU bought them at 
the charity shop and now Labour has taken 
them back again. This can be spun in two 
ways. Either LU was set up on the wrong 
foundation, or it was merely holding the 
fort until Corbyn arrived with massive 
reinforcements. Corbyn and Momentum 
represent either the failure of Left Unity 
or its triumph on a mass scale! 

There are only two possible futures for 
Left Unity - as a radical socialist party or 
republican socialist party. You would find 
it difficult to compare these alternatives, 
because bizarrely they are in different 
sections ofthe agenda. In section B there is 
the future of LU and relations with Labour 
and at the end in G on building LU and 
relations with Labour. The ‘future ofLU’ 
and ‘building LU in the future ’ should be 
considered at the same time. 

The main debate in section B of the 
agenda will repeat last year’s conference. 
York branch has proposed that Left Unity 
disband and join Labour. Haringey argues 
that LU must continue doing what we 
have been doing, opposing all forms of 
discrimination and supporting progressive 
struggles for a just, democratic and equal 
society. South London argues that LU 
must continue not least as an insurance 
policy if Corbyn is usurped (or betrayed). 
They want constitutional changes, a new 
electoral strategy and a conference in 
spring next year. Wigan branch wants 
to support Corbyn more closely, whilst 
developing independent policies. It calls 
for an end to all bans and proscriptions 
from the Labour Party and applying for 
affiliation to Labour (which the CPGB 
proposed last year) 

There are two other resolutions on 
building Left Unity in the light of Corbyn 
and these are for some reason at the end of 
the agenda, in section G, instead of where 
they belong, in section B. Haringey is 
calling for a Left Fomm to make links with 
ex-members who joined Labour and others 
inside or outside Labour. South London 
has a resolution, with amendments from 
Wigan, calling on LU to change direction 
and strategy and become a republican 
socialist party, which campaigns for 
democratic revolution in the UK and 
Europe and makes an alliance with Rise 
in Scotland. No prizes for guessing which 
I will be supporting! 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Bowdlerised 

David Douglass says he wants to “correct” 
my “observation” about anarchism (Letters, 
October 20). Unfortunately he does no 


such thing. 

With his long experience in the National 
Union ofMineworkers, the comrade is well 
placed to explain the theoretical relationship 
between anarchism and the trade unions 
and, perhaps more importantly, provide his 
own unique insights to events, personalities 
and disputes. Always interesting and 
valuable ... and why we are more than 
happy to commission articles and reviews 
from comrade Douglass. 

However, in order to “correct” me 
on this occasion, the comrade deletes so 
much of what I said that I am sorry to 
say it amounts to distortion. Here is his 
version of Jack Conrad: “Anarchism, on 
principle, shuns... fighting within existing 
institutions of the working class: trade 
unions, co-ops, Labour Party, Communist 
Party, etc.” 

Presented in this way I come across as 
a complete idiot. After all, the anarchist, 
comrade Douglass, is well known to 
me, and was, to his everlasting credit, an 
outstanding NUM militant before, during 
and after the 1984-85 Great Strike. Ergo, 
this anarchist did not on principle shun 
fighting within trade unions. Quite the 
opposite. Therefore, the dumb arse, Jack 
Conrad, needs correcting. 

However, in my review article of 
Chris Knight’s Decoding Chomsky this 
is what I actually wrote: “Anarchism, 
on principle, shuns what Marxists call 
politics. That is the necessity of fighting 
within the existing institutions of the 
working class: trade unions, co-ops, 
Labour Party, Communist Party, etc, 
and thereby moulding the working class 
into a class capable of establishing its 
own state (a fully democratic semi-state 
sometimes called the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’).” 

Clearly, then there is a David 
Douglass version of Jack Conrad and 
a real Jack Conrad, The point that the 
real Jack Conrad is making, right or 
wrong, is that we Marxists work within 
the existing institutions of the working 
class in order to mould this historically 
special class into a future ruling class. 
A class which wields state power, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, against 
class enemies at home and abroad with 
a view to superseding capitalism and 
establishing socialism. Anarchists reject 
this perspective ... yes, as a matter of 
principle. 

I went on to deal with anarchist 
objections to standing in elections and 
our opposition to spontaneist perspectives: 

“Fielding candidates for local councils, 
the House of Commons, the European 
parliament, etc, is angrily denounced as 
sowing illusions. Even when no illusions 
are sown. Eg, the Bolsheviks in 1907 and 
1912. Fundamentally, of course, anarchism 
is theoretically based on the spontaneous, 
the ideal of elemental power, the individual 
or collective deed as the vital trigger. By 
contrast Marxism stresses high theory, 
consciousness, programme, historic 
patience, digging deep roots, building mass 
organisations, holding back short-termist 
instincts, inculcating the long view, etc.” 

Finally, I presented my own attitude 
towards class-struggle anarchists (such as 
comrade Douglass himself): 

“While there is no reason to doubt the 
convictions of genuine, class-struggle 
anarchists, the two outlooks, Marxism 
and anarchism, are fundamentally 
incompatible. ‘Anarchism,’ remarked 
Lenin, ‘is bourgeois individualism in 
reverse’; it is the ‘product of despair . 
That is why anarchism has no worthwhile 
revolutionary strategy, no worthwhile 
theory and has produced no worthwhile 
results. Hence, we must seek to win good 
anarchists to Marxism, not bend Marxism 
in the direction of anarchism.” 

As with polemics, corrections ought to 
be based on what is actually being said. Not 
on bowdlerised misrepresentations. The 
first approach has the potential to serve the 
class struggle, the second approach merely 
spreads confusion. Frankly, I expect better 
from comrade Douglass. 

Jack Conrad 
London 


Respect 

I agree with comrade Mike Macnair’s stance 
that the Labour right wing is abusing the 
‘personal abuse ’ card, and I also sympathise 
with his past experience of a ‘diplomatic 
criticism’ regime (orthodox Trotskyism). 
However, I disagree with his criticism 
of so-called ‘speech controls’ enforcing 
‘civility’ and ‘respect’. 

From all my experience, moderated 
discussions and the enforcement of 
‘civility’ and ‘respect’ by disciplinary 
proceedings are necessary, not least for 
left unity. 

We on the left should be capable 
of offering professional criticism. 
Professional criticism does not include 
criticism for the sake of criticism, the stuff 
of critical critics. Professional criticism 
does not include tiresome ad hominems 
and polemical slurs that only drive 
people away; this legacy of deliberately 
misrepresenting the views of opponents 
may have worked in Lenin’s day, but is 
totally inappropriate in our own time! 

Professional criticism can, however, be 
expressed as an informed concern about an 
internal opponent’s lack of due diligence. 
Professional criticism can flourish in a 
regime of moderated discussions and 
enforced ‘civility’and ‘respect’. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Alternative 

The organised left in Israel is under major 
attack. Last week, a speech delivered in the 
UN by the director general of the Be ’tselem 
organisation (an NGO monitoring human 
rights violations in the occupied territories) 
sparked huge controversy. The right called 
for the man to be deprived of his Israeli 
citizenship due to his call to the UN security 
council to act against Israel. 

This attack on this left NGO marked 
another round of attempts to delegitimise 
the Israeli left and the organisations 
associated with it. There have been 
severe attacks on Arab MPs for many 
reasons - all of them aimed at ending 
Arab representation in Israel’s parliament. 
Nonetheless, the parties which stand in 
opposition to Netanyahu’s government, 
including the Labor Party, do not support 
the left, but rather aspire to replace 
Netanyahu as their main goal, whilst 
adopting militaristic, nationalist and 
chauvinist positions. There is no principled 
opposition to the right apart from the tiny 
left-Zionist Meretz party and the united 
faction of the Arab parties which includes 
the Communist Party of Israel. 

The acute problem of the left is its 
inability to approach the masses in order 
to challenge the right and undermine 
the prevalent chauvinist demagogy and 
incitement. We can see this problem 
in the call for the security council to 
intervene in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. The call for foreign imperialist 
intervention does not help to recruit the 
masses, but rather does the opposite by 
alienating them. Socialists and even 
social democrats cannot allow themselves 
to be manipulated by this rhetoric, but 
where there is no Marxist compass the 
very idea of class-oriented policies seems 
absurd. However, creating a Marxist 
alternative is highly difficult in Israel, 
where even the unions are split: Histadmt, 
on the one hand, and a relatively new 
organisation, Workers Power. In spite 
of the radical orientation of the latter, 
it desires to expand its membership by 
depoliticising itself. 

Here we come to the problem of 
establishing a mass party of the working 
class, Arabs and Jews, with a socialist 
agenda. But how can this sort of party can 
be built whilst the entire left - especially the 
Jews - is totally degenerated? How can we 
forge a working class party whilst the Arab 
leadership adopts a nationalistic stance 
and removes itself from internationalism? 
Who can constitute a leadership which 
should be trusted in the way of shaping a 
party of the toiling masses? 

David Shtrum 
email 
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LRC 


Disaffiliation by stealth 

We should be fighting the methods of the Labour bureaucracy, 
not adopting them, writes LPM secretary Stan Keable 



John McDonnell: LRC is more like ILP 


A s Labour Representation 
Committee members gather 
on Saturday for their annual 
conference/AGM/rally, the 
organisation faces an identity crisis, 
with its reason for existence more 
uncertain than ever, especially with 
the founding of Momentum. 

Many of the comrades who set up 
the LRC in 2004, when ‘all ahead 
seemed dark as night’, shared the 
false belief that the Labour Party was 
no longer a bourgeois workers’ party, 
that Blairite New Labour had destroyed 
it forever as any kind of workers’ 
organisation, and that therefore it must 
be refounded from scratch. Hence 
‘Labour Representation Committee’ 
- the name of the group set up by the 
TUC in 1900 to found the Labour Party; 
and hence the LRC’s mimicking of 
Labour’s federal structure of affiliated 
trade unions, campaigns, small socialist 
groups and individual members. All 
very well for the actual Labour Party ... 
but the reality is that today the LRC is a 
political organisation standing roughly 
in the tradition of the old Independent 
Labour Party. It ought, therefore to base 
itself on individual membership and 
stop mimicking Labour itself. 

However, the LRC seems 
determined not only to carry on as a 
micro-version of the Labour Party, but 
to adopt some of the worst practices 
of the Labour bureaucracy. Hence 
the decision of its national committee 
to disaffiliate Labour Party Marxists 
along with several other groups. 
Affiliates have the right to move 
motions at the LRC’s AGM. Obviously 
this has the potential to embarrass 
and can no longer be tolerated. The 
excuse being used to disaffiliate LPM 
is supposed lack of “evidence of a 
membership base proper to a national 
organisation”. Not that the LRC’s 
national committee bothered to ask 
LPM for any information whatsoever. 
Nor was LPM even informed about its 
disaffiliation from the LRC. 

Everyone knows that LPM 
is a national organisation with a 
membership structure and a widely 
read publication. Indeed LPM was 
one of those organisations singled out 
by Tom Watson in his dodgy dossier. 

Surely, in the midst of an 
unprecedented anti-leftwing witch-hunt 
the LRC’s leadership should distinguish 
itself through its solidarity with those 
being targeted by the right. 

At the very least the LRC’s national 
committee is guilty of cowardice. 

Correspondence 

October 13 

Hi Norrette 

Please renew the affiliation of Labour 
Party Marxists to the LRC. I paid £50 
affiliation fee online today (October 
13), using the ‘donations’ button on 
the LRC website. Our contact details 
are unchanged. 

Stan Keable 

October 13 

Dear Stan 

You might recall that at the SGM earlier 
in the year the rules for national affiliates 
changed - as a result organisations are 
required to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the NC that there is evidence of a 
membership base proper to a national 
organisation. When the current list of 
affiliates were reviewed, several were not 
deemed to have met this test, including 
Labour Party Marxists. 

Whilst individual members of those 
organisations are welcome to renew their 
membership and attend the AGM, they 
will as a result not be able to attend as 
delegates from those groups. 

If any payment has already been 


processed I’m sure we can arrange for 
a refund. 

Michael for the EC 

October 13 

Dear Michael 

No, I was unaware of such a rule change. 
This is the first time I have heard that Labour 
Party Marxists has been excluded from 
affiliation to the Labour Representation 
Committee. Surely I should have been 
informed, as LPM secretary? 

May I ask which are the “several” 
other affiliates which were disaffiliated 
in this way? 

Stan Keable 

October 23 

To: Michael Calderbank, secretary, Labour 
Representation Committee 

APPEAL TO LRC NC 

Dear comrade Michael, 

Renewal of Labour Party 
Marxists affiliation to LRC 

I am writing to appeal against the 
disaffiliation of Labour Party Marxists 
from the LRC. 

Labour Party Marxists has been 
an affiliate of the LRC for several 
years now - at least since 2011, when 
we submitted our contribution to 
Peter Hain’s ‘Refounding Labour’ 
consultation - ‘Refound Labour as a 
real party of Labour’ - published in the 
first issue of the LPM broadsheet, and 
distributed at the November 2011 LRC 
annual conference. 

Our members and supporters have 
participated in every LRC conference 
since then, including the special general 
meeting in February 2016, and have 
routinely paid our annual £50 affiliation 
fee in the period before each annual 
conference. 

It therefore came as a surprise, when 
I paid the £50 affiliation fee on October 
13 2016 to renew our affiliation for the 
coming year, to be told that LPM’s 
affiliation was rejected. 

You wrote: “You might recall that 
at the SGM earlier in the year the rules 
for national affiliates changed - as a 
result organisations are required to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the NC 
that there is evidence of a membership 
base proper to a national organisation. 
When the current list of affiliates were 
[sic] reviewed several were not deemed 
to have met this test, including Labour 
Party Marxists.” 

Of course, we accept that the LRC 
national committee has the right, within 
the LRC constitution and in line with its 
aims and objectives, to accept or reject 
applications to affiliate. But I confess 
that, although I personally attended the 
February 2016 SGM along with other 
LPMers, we were unaware of the rule 
change, and unaware that LPM had been 
disaffiliated, or that our affiliation had 
been “reviewed” by the NC. 

We were not informed of this 
decision, whenever it was taken. Indeed, 
we were not asked to provide “evidence 
of a membership base proper to a 
national organisation” - whatever that 
means. In these circumstances, perhaps 


you can understand my suspicion that 
this might be simply a bureaucratic 
method of excluding unwanted political 
views, instead of sorting out differences 
through open debate. The immediate 
effect of our disaffiliation is that we 
are unable to submit amendment(s) or 
nominations to the forthcoming October 
29 annual conference. 

May I ask some relevant questions: 

• Which are the “several” affiliates which 
were disaffiliated, being “not deemed to 
have met the test”? 

• Have they been informed? 

• When was that decision taken - at 
which NC meeting? 

• Why was LPM not infonned that it 
had been disaffiliated? 

In a subsequent email message, on 
October 16, you explained: “if you are 
able to provide the NC with supporting 
evidence that you meet the criteria (eg, 
evidence of your national membership, 
minutes of national meetings, etc), they 
would be able to reconsider on appeal.” 

In fact the LPM steering committee 
(presently five comrades) meets 
regularly, usually weekly, on Skype. 
Please see below, as a sample, the 
agenda and notes/minutes of our October 
3 meeting, and agenda for October 10. 
Some comrades use cadre names. As you 
can see, we have members and cells in 
different locations around the country, 
not just in London. 

We produce a widely circulated, 
irregular LPM broadsheet with 
increasing frequency, and produce 
frequent articles on our website and 
Facebook page, and in the Weekly 
Worker. 

LPM national membership 
aggregates are held, jointly with the 
CPGB, roughly every two months (eg, 
January 24, March 6, May 8, June 26, 
September 4, October 16) and reports 
of these meetings can be read online 
in the Weekly Worker. Likewise, LPM 
organises, jointly with CPGB, the annual 
Communist University in August, which 
attracts a wide range of supporters from 
around Britain and beyond. 

Membership is open to those who 
accept the LPM ‘Aims and principles’ 
(available on our website and in 
every issue of the LPM broadsheet), 
who contribute financially, and who 
actively participate in the work of the 
organisation through one of its cells. 
Isolated members meet regularly on 
Skype. 

I trust this information satisfies the 
NC that LPM is a small, but effective, 
national organisation, with a positive 
contribution to make to the work of 
the LRC. If the NC requires further 
information, please ask. 

Stan Keable 
LPM secretary 

October 23 

Dear Stan 

Thanks -1 acknowledge receipt. It will 
be forwarded to the incoming national 
executive committee, once they are 
elected from the AGM. 

Michael 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 30, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 8 (‘The challenge of appeasement’), section 2: ‘The wasted 
years’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 1,6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon 
Square, London WC1. ‘Darwin, Chomsky and Tom Wolfe: the mystery 
of language origins’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

Marxism in Scotland 

Saturday October 29,10am to 5pm: Day school, Renfield St Stephens 
Centre, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

Transforming our party 

Saturday October 29,10am to 4pm: Labour Representation 
Committee annual conference. Student Central, Malet Street, London 
WC1. AGM: waged £15, low-waged £10, unwaged or non-London £5. 
Renew membership: waged £14, unwaged £7. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Solidarity with the People of Turkey 

Saturday October 29,10am to 4.45pm: Launch conference, NUT 
Headquarters, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
Speakers include Christine Blower (European Trade Union Committee 
for Education), Chris Baugh (PCS) and Kate Osamor MP. 

Organised by Solidarity with the People Of Turkey: 
www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/turkey-after-the-failed-coup-and-the-battle-for- 
democracy-tickets-285 64162178. 

Momentum East 

Saturday October 29,12.30pm to 5.30pm: Regional conference, 
Cherry Tree Club, St Matthews Street, Cambridge CB1. 

Organised by Momentum: www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/ 
eastem-region-momentum-conference-tickets-28082547656. 

Anarchist Bookfair 

Saturday October 29,10am to 7pm: Bookfair and political meetings, 
Park View School, West Green Road, London N15. 

Organised by Anarchist Bookfair: www.anarchistbookfair.org.uk. 

Imperialism in the present 

Monday October 31, 7pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a Long 
Row, Nottingham NG1. John Smith follows the money from the Global 
south to transnational companies in the north. Admission: £3. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: http://fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk. 

Solidarity with Southern guards 

Tuesday November 1,12.30pm to 3.30pm: Protest outside parliament, 
Old Palace Yard, London SW1. To be followed by rally inside in 
committee room 10. 

Organised by RMT: www.rmt.org.uk/home. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Tuesday November 1, 7.15pm: Meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Organised by Teesside People’s 
Assembly, www.teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Resisting together 

Saturday November 12,10am to 5pm: National conference, 
Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

Entertainment against cuts 

Monday November 14, 7pm: Performance, Manchester Academy, 
University Of Manchester Students Union, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Ml3. With Frankie Boyle, Francesca Martinez, Attila the Stockbroker 
and many more. Tickets £20 in advance. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/manc_14nov. 

The Middle East and the arms trade 

Thursday November 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, New Cross Learning, 283- 
285 New Cross Road, London SE14. Speaker: Sami Ramadani. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

United for education 

Saturday November 19,11am: Demonstration, central London. 
Organised by National Union of Students and University and College 
Union: 

http://www.nusconnect.org.uk/articles/novl9-united-for-education- 

essential-logistical-information 

Anti-Semitism and the Russian Revolution 

Thursday, November 24, 6.30pm: Meeting, Birkbeck College, 
University of London, Malet Street, London WC1. Speaker: Brendan 
McGeever. 

Organised by Social Histories 1917: https://socialhistoriesl917. 
wordpress.com. 

No war! No austerity! 

Thursday November 24,6.30pm: Rally, Student Central, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Speakers include: John McDonnell, Tariq Ali, Kate Hudson. 
Organised by Youth and Student CND: www.facebook.com/yscnd. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Right to choose now 

Irish women must emulate the militancy of their sisters in Poland, writes Anne McShane 



Defying the church and the state 

T he struggle in Ireland around 
abortion rights has many parallels 
with that in Poland. The symbiotic 
relationship of the Catholic church and 
state is one example, as is the deter¬ 
mination of pro-life forces to make 
women the slaves of their own biology. 
The perversity of insisting that women 
carry on with pregnancies even when 
the foetus will not survive is already 
Irish law. Like their Polish counterparts, 
Irish women are forced to travel abroad 
for help with their guilty secret - or turn 
to illegal methods like abortion pills. 

There are serious dangers to health, 
as doctors do not want to treat women 
for complications arising out of illegal 
abortions. But neither the state nor 
the church gives a damn, as long as 
the problem stays hidden. We have 
had many women die because of the 
unavailability of abortion; some women 
have been left unattended in hospital 
wards because doctors are afraid or 
unwilling to give them the treatment 
they need. There are insufficient 
facilities and trained medics, leaving 
aside those fearful of breaking the law. 

I have written many times before in 
this paper about the ongoing struggle 
here in Ireland. I have been very critical 
of the strategy of the left, which has been 
to fight for change in an incremental 
fashion, allowing the government to 
successfully undermine every single one 
of its campaigns. The struggle in 2012-13 
illustrates the problem. Independent 
TD Clare Daly introduced a bill in the 
Dail which would have allowed limited 
abortion rights. The government countered 
with its own proposals and the Protection 
of Life during Pregnancy Act 2013 was 
passed - a law which is so restrictive that 
neither comrade Daly nor any of the other 
leftwing TDs could vote for it. 1 

A suicidal woman has to be certified 
as such by two psychiatrists and an 
obstetrician before she can have a 
termination. The anti-abortion lobby is 
hugely influential among the psychiatric 
profession in Ireland - little wonder then 
that there were only three abortions 
allowed on those grounds in 2015. 2 
Pregnant women with serious mental 
health problems are treated as potential 
fraudsters. 

Now the government is employing 
very underhand tactics to defeat the 
widespread demand for the abolition of 
the eighth amendment. This notorious 
clause of the Irish constitution was 


inserted after a referendum in 1983, 
which saw a narrow victory for the 
church. Article 40.3.3 was amended to 
read: “the state acknowledges the right 
to life of the unborn and, with due regard 
to the equal right to life of the mother, 
guarantees in its laws to respect, and, as 
far as practicable, by its laws to defend 
and vindicate that right.” In the same 
year Sheila Hodges died because of a 
refusal to terminate her pregnancy to 
allow her to have cancer treatment. She 
was two months pregnant at the time. 

On September 24 this year the fifth 
annual March for Choice took place in 
Dublin, with more than 20,000 taking to 
the streets. Poll after poll shows support 
for abortion among a majority of the 
population. An Irish Times survey on 
October 7 showed 75% in favour of a 
referendum to remove the “right to life 
of the unborn” from the constitution, 
while another reveals that more than 
1,000 women every year request the 
abortion pill through the Women on Web 
provider, based in Holland. The vast 
majority said they simply could not cope 
with a baby, either because of financial 
problems, relationship issues or needing 
to complete a college course. This study 
shows that Irish women actively want 
safe abortion for all manner of reasons 
and are prepared to break the law so they 
can get on with doing what they want 
with their own lives. There has been at 
least one prosecution of a woman who 
obtained the abortion pill. 3 

But the government does not care 
about the lives of women. Despite 
being condemned repeatedly by the 
United Nations for ‘human rights 
abuses’ against women, it is deter¬ 
mined not to change the status quo. In 
opposition to the call for repeal of the 
eighth amendment, it has set up what it 
describes as a ‘Citizens Assembly’ to 
circumvent the problem. This body is 
to issue recommendations to a special 
government committee, which will then 
respond within a further six months, 
after which the government will have to 
reflect on this report - and so it goes on 
and on: delay and manoeuvre to frustrate 
the movement. 

Demonstrations of tens of thousands, 
the mass support for abortion rights in 
the polls, and the thousands of women 
taking risks to obtain terminations 
are arrogantly disdained in favour of 
the farcical Citizens Assembly. Its 99 
participants - whose identities cannot be 


disclosed - have been chosen to speak 
for the country as a whole. 

It seems bizarre that this can really 
be happening - but it is. The most 
recent attempt, on October 25, by the 
Anti-Austerity Alliance/People Before 
Profit to force through a change was 
seen off by the Citizens Assembly 
ploy. Ruth Coppinger TD presented 
a motion calling for a referendum to 
repeal the eighth amendment. There 
were rumours of a split within one of 
the minority government partners, the 


five-member Independent Alliance. 
Three had previously voted in favour 
of liberalising the law and one of them, 
Katherine Zappone, had said she wants 
the eighth amendment repealed. But 
she and her two colleagues instead 
supported a government amendment 
to Coppinger’s motion, which insisted 
that the Citizens Assembly be allowed 
to “get on with its work”. 

Can the government get away with 
this? Well, yes, if we allow it to. The 
problem with trying to use the Dail to 


win change step by step is that it does 
not work. The Irish government cannot 
be reasoned with on this issue. It has to 
be forced to retreat. If there were to be 
a referendum, what is the question that 
would be put? The Coalition to Repeal 
the Eighth Amendment has a number of 
groups involved, some of whom are in 
favour of the full right to choose, while 
others merely campaign for limited 
abortion rights. The campaign is based 
on the idea that first we abolish the 
eighth amendment and then we consider 
the alternative. However, that is not how 
things work. We need to campaign now 
for the right to choose. There should be 
no compromise on this question. 

Nobody can decide for another what is 
a legitimate reason to end a pregnancy. It 
can only be a woman’s right to choose, in 
consultation with her doctor. We need to 
campaign for the medical facilities to be 
put in place and for the necessary training 
of doctors and other health professionals; 
for the immediate legalisation of the 
abortion pill and services, along with 
back-up healthcare. 

The left needs to stop trying to 
tinker about with the status quo and 
instead voice our demands clearly and 
militantly. Women in Ireland need the 
right to choose now. We have seen how 
militancy in Poland led to a dramatic 
climbdown. Here in Ireland we can do 
the same • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Protection_of_ 
Life_During_Pregnancy_Act_2013 

2. www.abortioninireland.org; and www.ifpa.ie. 

3. www.irishtimes.com/news/health/over-5-600- 
irish-women-sought-abortion-pills- 

online-1.2831914. 


Black Monday strike 


n October 3, ‘Black 
Monday’, thousands of 
women took strike action 
and more than 100,000 women 
dressed in black marched through 
Warsaw, Lodz, Gdansk and 
dozens of other towns and cities. 
Men helped out, cooking soup 
and serving sandwiches. On the 
streets, trams and buses of Polish 
cities huge numbers of women 
wore black in solidarity with the 
strike. The message was loud and 
defiant. 

Such a militant challenge to 
the enormous control exercised 
by the ‘pro-life’ lobby was 
long overdue. More than two 
generations of Polish women have 
been treated like second-class 
citizens. Before 1993 their mothers 
and grandmothers had relatively 
unrestricted access to abortion - it 
was available if a woman could 
show she was facing ‘difficult 
living conditions’. This right was 
lost with the rise to prominence of 
the Catholic church in the years 
following the collapse of ‘official 
communism’. 

Abortion was dramatically 
restricted in 1993, making it 
lawful only where (a) the woman’s 
life and health is in serious 
danger, (b) the pregnancy was a 
result of rape or incest, or (c) the 
foetus is seriously malformed. 

The result has been that less 
than 2,000 abortions officially 
take place every year - in reality 
women undergo risky illegal 
abortions or travel abroad. It is 


reported that between 100,000 and 
150,000 Polish women travel to 
Germany, Slovakia and Austria for 
terminations every year. 

But even this was not enough 
for the Catholic church and its 
supporters in government. They 
have waged a relentless campaign 
in the media, in churches and 
through politicians. Petitions for a 
ban on abortion have been a highly 
effective tactic of the pro-life 
establishment and in 2013 one 
campaign gathered 1.5 million 
signatures. A survey in the same 
year reported that more than half 
of those questioned wanted more 
restrictions on the current law. 
Polls in February 2014 suggested 
a hardening in attitudes, with 65% 
stating that they believed abortion 
to be “morally inappropriate”. 

In such an atmosphere the 
ruling Law and Justice Party (PiS) 
under Jaroslaw Kaczynski was 
feeling confident. In September 
of this year a majority of MPs 
in the lower house of the Sejm 
(parliament) voted by a decisive 
majority in favour of a bill 
to restrict abortion to when a 
woman’s life is at risk - similar 
to the current law in Ireland. It 
looked very likely that the bill 
would become law - politicians 
ignored or dismissed the mass 
movement which had emerged 
in opposition to their plans. They 
disregarded the demonstrations 
and the thousands of angry 
women who walked out of church 
sermons in defiance of the clergy’s 


campaign of support for the ban. 
Polls throughout the year reflected 
a change in mood, with 74% of 
those polled in September in 
favour of retaining the status quo, 
and very significant numbers for 
more liberalisation. 

Black Monday took the 
government by surprise with its 
intensity and militancy. Almost 
immediately politicians staged a 
massive U-tum and there were 
chaotic scenes in the Sejm, as 
some of the most rabid ‘pro-life’ 
PiS MPs voted against their 
own proposals. Some believed 
that the legislation had been 
completely scrapped, but this was 
an over-optimistic conclusion - the 
government is determined to press 
on. On October 12 Kaczynski 
vowed that he would not give 
up the fight to make sure that a 
pregnancy would be forced to 
continue even in cases of fatal 
foetal abnormality. He insisted 
that there must be a delivery, “so 
that the child can be christened 
and buried, and has a name”. A 
more misogynist position is hard 
to conceive. A woman must endure 
prolonged mental and physical 
pain so she can deliver a corpse 
for the Catholic church to bury. 
This sickening proposal is actually 
the ‘compromise solution’ that 
Kaczynski plans to campaign on. 
According to one observer, there 
has been a rise in the use of the 
term ‘eugenic abortion’, which 
foreshadows a new attack along 
the lines set out by the PiS leader • 
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The roots of 1917 

Eric Blanc re-examines the perspectives on the state and revolution advocated by the early Karl Kautsky 
and revolutionary social democrats across the tsarist empire 



Karl Kautsky: not an advocate of gradual reform 


C ontrary to a common misconcep¬ 
tion, ‘orthodox’ Marxists rejected 
the possibility of a peaceful and 
gradualist utilisation of the capitalist 
state for socialist transformation. In this 
article I show that Second International 
‘orthodoxy’ proved to be a sufficiently 
radical political foundation for the 
Bolsheviks and Finnish socialists to 
lead the 20th century’s first anti-capi¬ 
talist seizures of power. 

Ever since the publication of Lenin’s 
The state and revolution in 1918, 
socialist theorist Karl Kautsky’s views 
on this topic have often been equated 
with the advocacy of a gradualist 
utilisation of the capitalist state for 
socialist transformation. Lenin’s 
influential pamphlet has cast a long 
shadow backward, leading many 
scholars and socialists to assume that 
the fatal flaw of Second International 
socialism was a fundamentally 
unMarxist approach to state power. 

The Bolshevik leader’s 1917 
call to smash the capitalist state, the 
argument goes, constituted a pioneering 
rupture with the prevailing stance 
of ‘orthodox’ social democracy (ie, 
Marxism). According to one recent 
account, “the practice of these [non- 
Bolshevik Second International] 
socialist parties was informed by an 
important break with Marx’s theory 
of the state”. Kautsky is blamed for 
this development, as he supposedly 
“disregarded] Marx’s critique of the 
Gotha programme and Engels’s similar 
critique of the Erfurt programme - in 
which they insisted it was a grave 
mistake for the German party to claim 
that the transition to socialism could 
be won without smashing the old state 
through a revolution”. 1 

As Ben Lewis’s important 
pioneering work on Kautsky 
has clearly demonstrated, such a 
critique is factually inaccurate and 
problematically obscures the actual 
state perspectives of revolutionary 
social democrats in Germany, tsarist 
Russia and beyond. 2 Leaning on and 
developing some of Lewis’s findings, 
I will show that early social democratic 
‘orthodoxy’ represented a ruptural 
anti-capitalist strategy that shared 
more in common with the orientation 
of the early Communist International 
than it did with post-1914 class- 
collaborationist reformism. 

Though Kautsky adopted a distinct 
stance on state power after 1910, his 
earlier orientation - ie, the strategy that 
trained a generation of revolutionary 
Marxists, including Lenin - rejected 
the possibility of a peaceful utilisation 
of the capitalist state and consistently 
called for the destruction of the standing 
army. In line with the model of the 
1871 Paris Commune, the ‘orthodox’ 
advocacy of a democratic republic 
pointed not only to the overthrow of 
monarchies, but to the establishment of 
workers’ rule. Unlike Kautsky himself, 
the most consistent Marxists in the 
Russian empire upheld this radical 
stance during the 1917 revolution. 

Reading pre-1918 history 
through the lens of Lenin’s The 
state and revolution , moreover, has 
problematically turned our attention 
away from examining the main 
strategic debates between Marxists 
in the Russian empire up through the 
end of 1917. Under tsarist absolutism, 
there were no major conflicts over the 
gradual transformation of the state, 
because virtually all social democrats 
saw the need to violently overthrow 
the absolutist tsarist regime. 3 After 
the overthrow of tsarism in February 


1917, the defining question of political 
power became whether or not to 
build a coalition government with the 
bourgeoisie or to establish some form 
of independent workers’ and peasants’ 
regime. And on this question - the major 
point of political contention during 
the 1917 revolution - revolutionary 
social democracy was unequivocally 
committed to a sharp class line. 

It was the reformists - including 
Kautsky, post-1909 - who broke 
in theory and/or practice from the 
longstanding ‘orthodox’ stance on 
the capitalist state and workers’ 
revolution during 1917-23. 4 Though 
the hegemonic revolutionary Marxist 
approach to state power evolved after 
the October revolution, the political 
continuities outweigh the divergences 
with Kautsky’s early stance on the state 
and revolution. Whatever criticisms one 
might have of early revolutionary social 
democracy, it proved to be a sufficiently 
anti-systemic political foundation for 
the Bolsheviks and Finnish socialists 
to lead the 20th century’s first anti¬ 
capitalist seizures of power. 

Kautsky’s 
influence 

If political practice is the ultimate 
criterion for revolutionary theory, then 
Kautsky’s strategy should be judged by 
the concrete political practices of the 
parties that sought to implement this 
perspective. And to see what a party led 
by ‘orthodox’ Marxists looked like in 
practice, one must examine the Russian 
empire, not Germany. 

Nowhere in the world were 
Kautsky’s writings more popular 
and influential than in the lands 
ruled by the Russian tsar, where his 
works effectively served as the main 
foundation for the empire’s most radical 
Marxist parties among all nationalities. 
Kautsky was particularly important in 
the tsarist empire above all because 
interest in revolutionary politics was 
so high. Lenin noted this phenomenon 
in The state and revolution'. 

It is not without reason that some 

German social democrats say in 

jest that Kautsky is read more in 

Russia than in Germany. (Let us 


say, in parenthesis, that this jest has 
a far deeper historical meaning than 
those who first made it suspect. The 
Russian workers, by making in 1905 
an unusually great and unprecedented 
demand for the best works of the 
best social democratic literature and 
editions of these works in quantities 
unheard of in other countries, rapidly 
transplanted, so to speak, the enormous 
experience of a neighbouring, more 
advanced country to the young soil 
of our proletarian movement). 5 

As Lenin implied, Kautsky’s writings had 
more of an impact in the tsarist empire than 
in the German Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) itself. It is essential to emphasise 
this point from the outset, as Kautsky’s 
theories have frequently been framed as 
causing and/or reflecting the German 
party’s abandonment of revolutionary 
politics, culminating in its support for 
World War I and its strangling of the 
1918-23 German revolution. 

According to Paul Blackledge, for 
example, Kautsky “subordinate^] 
all politics to parliamentarianism, 
such as to effectively excuse the way 
German social democracy became tied 
to the German capitalist state in the 
decades leading up to 1914”. 6 Such 
an interpretation fundamentally 
misdiagnoses the content of Kautsky’s 
early politics and the reasons for 
the SPD’s degeneration. In reality, 
the SPD leadership, from at least 
1906 onwards, was not comprised of 
‘orthodox’ social democrats, but rather 
an officialdom of full-time party, union, 
and parliamentary functionaries who 
were wary of socialist theory generally 
and Kautsky’s writings in particular. 

As Gilbert Badia has explained, “the 
new leadership of the party (and in the 
unions even more so) demonstrated 
an indifference, indeed a growing 
mistrust, towards ‘political theory’ 
and towards those who brought it to 
the fore”. 7 By 1909 - well before the 
SPD’s historic capitulations - Kautsky’s 
political influence in the party was in 
sharp decline. In the words of historian 
Hans-Josef Steinberg, the story of the 
German social democracy from 1890 to 
1914 is “the history of the emancipation 
from theory in general”. 8 

The SPD bureaucracy’s ‘non- 


theoretical’ pragmatism, combined 
with their distinct material interests as 
a caste of functionaries, facilitated an 
unconscious absorption of bourgeois 
liberalism and a practical integration 
into the capitalist regime. It was above 
all the emergence of this conservative 
(and atheoretical) officialdom which 
transformed the German party, like 
so many of its western European 
counterparts, into a prop for bourgeois 
parliamentarism. For this unprincipled 
SPD leadership, it mattered little that 
its decision to support World War I in 
1914 and head a capitalist republic 
in alliance with the bourgeoisie after 
1918 flagrantly violated the traditional 
stances promoted by Kautsky and 
the SPD as a whole. 9 That Kautsky 
eventually caved in to the pressures 
of the SPD bureaucracy after 1909, 
reversed many of his earlier positions 
and actively opposed the October 
revolution need not lead us to ignore 
what he actually said and did before 
this time. 

Clarifying the content of Kautsky’s 
stance on the state and revolution 
is essential for understanding why 
the radical orientation of imperial 
Russia’s Marxists was not due to a 
misunderstanding about the nature of 
Second International ‘orthodoxy’. 

Kautsky vs 
revisionism 

It is more than a little ironic that Kautsky 
is today frequently associated with a 
gradualist vision of socialist transfonnation, 
given that his contemporaries saw 
him as the foremost advocate of the 
exact opposite position. In the Second 
International’s ongoing debate between 
‘orthodoxy’ and ‘revisionism’ over the 
conquest of power, Kautsky was without 
a doubt the most influential theorist of 
a ruptural approach. 

The stance of the reformists 
was straightforward. Many denied 
altogether the need for workers to take 
power: social equality and justice, it was 
argued, could be reached through the 
gradual extension of democratic rights, 
public services and working-class 
organisations (trade unions, co-ops, 
etc). Other ‘revisionists’were in favour 
of the workers’ conquest of power, but 


argued that such an objective must 
only take place peacefully, gradually 
and through elections in the existing 
democratic institutions. In conditions 
of political freedom and parliamentary 
democracy there was no need for a 
revolution. As reformist theoretician 
Eduard Bernstein famously declared, 
“the final aim of socialism, whatever it 
may be, means nothing to me: it is the 
movement itself which is everything”. 10 

Though the tsarist empire’s Marxists 
were quick to charge their factional 
opponents with ‘revisionism’, readers 
should keep in mind that this debate on 
the transformation of the capitalist state 
was largely irrelevant for the immediate 
context of tsarism. In the absence of 
political freedom or a parliament, all 
the illegal Marxist parties at this time 
agreed that the existing state had to be 
smashed through violent revolution. In 

1903, the Polish Socialist Party (PPS) 
noted that, unlike in western Europe, 
“the socialist parties of all nationalities 
in Russia agree that the first step 
must be to lead a violent revolution 
to clear away the main obstacle - 
tsarism”. 11 As Kautsky explained in 

1904, the particular cautious tactical 
stances he advocated for Germany 
were not necessarily relevant for the 
absolutist context of imperial tsarism, 
where the workers “find themselves in 
a state in which they have nothing to 
lose but their chains”. 12 

Until February 1917, the main 
controversy on state power in imperial 
Russia was between the socialist call 
for a democratic republic through 
armed struggle and the liberal advocacy 
of a constitutional monarchy and 
peaceful pressure tactics. Only after 
February 1917 and the establishment 
of the Provisional Government did the 
question of how to relate to a bourgeois 
government become a pressing issue in 
most of the empire. 

In the face of tsarist absolutism, 
it is unsurprising that it was only 
in the autonomous grand duchy 
of Finland - the only region of the 
Russian empire with a parliament, 
relative political freedom, and a legal 
socialist party - where ‘revisionist’ 
state perspectives were influential 
and a question of practical politics. 
Before the 1905 revolution, the Finnish 
workers’ party was openly reformist: 
‘orthodox’ Marxists were a rarity and 
class-collaborationism was hegemonic. 
Thus the founding 1899 programme 
of the Finnish Workers’ Party (whose 
name was changed to the Finnish Social 
Democratic Party in 1903) eschewed a 
call for the conquest of power; instead, 
its leaders declared the need to “strive 
for participation in the power in the 
communal and state field”. 13 

Marxist ‘orthodoxy’ was sharply 
counterposed to such moderate 
perspectives. The working class, 
it affirmed, could free itself and 
all the oppressed only through 
seizing all political power. Along these 
lines, the 1892 founding programme of 
the Polish Socialist Party declared that 
it set “as its primary goal the conquest 
of political power for the proletariat 
and by the proletariat”. 14 

According to Kautsky, state power 
could not be shared by the exploited 
and exploiters, given the depth of their 
class antagonism. A gradual conquest 
of political power by the proletariat was 
impossible: “The idea of the gradual 
conquest of the various departments 
of a ministry by the socialists is not 
less absurd than would be an attempt 
to divide the act of birth into a number 
of consecutive monthly acts.” 15 The 
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1900 founding programme of the Social 
Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania succinctly summed up 
the ‘orthodox’ consensus: 

The state today is an organisation 
which is at the service of capital; its 
every move is dictated by the interests 
of capital; governments today only 
implement the will of the capitalist 
class. The task, therefore, of the 
working class must be to abolish this 
form of state, to wrest the state from 
the hands of capitalism, to transform 
it in such a way that it can begin to 
serve the interests of the people. 
Only by breaking the political power 
of capitalism, only by defeating the 
political state, can workers attain their 
goal: the abolition of exploitation, 
ensuring the welfare of the entire 
mass of working people. 16 

Rejecting Bernstein’s advocacy of a 
gradual transition to socialism, Kautsky 
and other radicals argued that solely 
through a revolutionary break could 
workers seize state power and overthrow 
capitalism. Such a rupture was required 
to defeat “through a decisive struggle” 
the inevitable resistance of the ruling 
class. 17 Like so many other socialists in 
the empire, Polish Marxist Kazimierz 
Kelles-Krauz praised Kautsky’s influential 
1902 pamphlet The social revolution for 
initiating a serious socialist discussion 
on the proletarian conquest of power. 18 
Indeed, Kautsky’s long pamphlet 
was almost immediately translated, 
republished and illegally distributed by 
the most radical of the tsarist empire’s 
Marxist parties. 

Critique of 

bourgeois 

democracy 

The insistence of Kautsky and his 
co-thinkers on the need for revolution 
was bound up with their critique of the 
bourgeoisie and capitalist democracy. 
According to socialist ‘orthodoxy’, 
the capitalist class had long ceased to 
consistently defend (let alone fight for) 
democracy. Finnish ‘orthodox’ Marxist 
Edward Valpas characteristically declared 
that “the bourgeoisie has no democratic 
attitude”. 19 Given the increasingly anti¬ 
democratic politics of the bourgeoisie, 
the fight for democracy would place the 
proletariat on a collision course with 
capitalist rule. 

In Kautsky’s opinion, parliamentary 
democracies under capitalism were 
corrupted mockeries of real democracy 
and true parliamentarism. One reason 
for this was that the social and economic 
influence of the capitalists fatally 
undermined the democratic process: 

The bourgeoisie is anxious to use 
all means the republic offers it to 
suppress the proletariat. It engages 
in the much-vaunted ‘duping the 
workers’ on the most tremendous 
scale ... by systematically corrupting 
the masses, by flooding the country 
with a commercially bribable press, 
by buying votes in elections, by 
winning over influential labour leaders 
... These efforts are nowhere more 
successful than in the republic. 20 

No less contradictory with democracy was 
the growth of the state bureaucracy - what 
Kautsky called “bureaucratic parasitism”. 
The proliferation of “superfluous categories 
of officials” and the increasing power of 
the executive branch and non-elected 
governmental bodies undermined 
the power of democratically elected 
parliaments. 21 Thus Kautsky argued 
that “one of the most important tasks of 
the working class in its struggle for the 
achievement of political power is not 
to eliminate the representative system, 
but to break the power of government 
vis-a-vis the parliament”. 22 Along similar 
lines, The Erfurt programme - as well 
as subsequent revolutionary Marxist 
programmes in tsarist Russia - called 
for the election of all state officials 


and the institution of broad, local 
self-government. 23 

Even more threatening to 
democracy, according to ‘orthodox’ 
Marxists, was the massive expansion 
of the armed forces of the state: ie, 
‘militarism’. Following Kautsky’s 
analysis, Marien Bielecki of the PPS 
argued that the “ominous growth of 
militarism” precluded the peaceful 
democratic transformation of European 
states. 24 

Given the anti-democratic nature 
of modern governments, Kautsky 
concluded that the main existing state 
forms and institutions could not be used 
by the proletariat for its own liberation: 

The proletariat, as well as the petty 
bourgeoisie, will never be able to rule 
the state through these institutions. 
This is not only because the officer 
corps, the top of the bureaucracy and 
the church have always been recruited 
from the upper classes and are joined 
to them by the most intimate links. 
It is in their very nature that these 
institutions of power strive to raise 
themselves above the mass of the 
people in order to rule them, instead 
of serving them, which means they 
will almost always be anti-democratic 
and aristocratic. 25 

Two key tactical conclusions flowed 
from this overall analysis. First, Kautsky 
did not argue that parliaments under 
capitalism could be utilised to gradually 
push through socialist transformation. 
In fact, he repeatedly denounced the 
reformist belief that the path to socialism 
could peacefully pass through the 
election of a socialist majority to the 
existing state. And, though Kautsky’s 
stress on parliamentarism seemed to 
carry with it the assumption that socialist 
overturn required winning the support 
of the majority of the population, in the 
years before 1910 he did not generally 
posit that Marxists had to first win a 
majority in parliament before socialist 
transformation could be undertaken. 26 

The bourgeoisie, he explained, 
would very likely resort to force 
to prevent or annul the election 
of a socialist government through 
parliament, making a moment of 
political and institutional rupture, of 
revolution, to be expected. Arguing 
against German reformist Max 
Maurenbrecher, Kautsky wrote: 

Does he expect the exploiters to look 
on good-naturedly while we take one 
position after another and make ready 
for their expropriation? If so, he lives 
under a mighty illusion. Imagine for 
a moment that our parliamentary 
activity were to assume forms which 
threatened the supremacy of the 
bourgeoisie. What would happen? 
The bourgeoisie would try to put 
an end to parliamentary forms. In 
particular it would rather do away 
with the universal, direct and secret 
ballot than quietly capitulate to the 
proletariat. So we are not given the 
choice as to whether we shall limit 
ourselves to a purely parliamentary 
struggle. 27 

Whether the resulting revolution would 
be peaceful or violent, Kautsky argued, 
depended on circumstances, though 
his hope and preference was explicitly 
for the former option. While reformist 
socialists insisted that it was absolutely 
impermissible for the proletariat to 
ever employ armed force, Kautsky 
consistently affirmed that ‘orthodox’ 
Marxists desired and advocated a 
peaceful revolution, but they must 
be prepared to use violent means if 
necessary. 28 He noted that capitalists 
would not renounce violence even if the 
socialists did: “For those who renounce 
in advance the use of violence, what 
remains beyond parliamentary cretinism 
and statesmanlike cunning?” 29 

By organising a general strike and 
winning over the military’s rank-and- 
file soldiers, Kautsky argued, a peaceful 
socialist revolution was possible? 0 


Whether the revolution would result in 
violence could not be predicted, as this 
depended on the response of the ruling 
class. Either way, workers would need 
arms, because: 

Now, as in the past, Marx’s saying 
remains true: force is the midwife 
of any new society. No ruling class 
abdicates voluntarily and nonchalantly. 
But that does not necessarily mean 
that violence must be the midwife 
of a new society. Arising class must 
have the necessary instruments of 
force at its disposal if it wants to 
dispossess the old ruling class, but 
it is not unconditionally necessary 
that it employ them. 31 

Such an orientation was hardly refonnist, 
though it should be noted that, unlike 
the strategy of the early Communist 
International, Kautsky often implied 
that a ruptural battle would only take 
place after the ruling class moved against 
democratic institutions or political 
freedoms. Such a relatively defensive 
orientation, in turn, was bound up with 
Kautsky’s strong stress on sticking if 
possible to legal and peaceful tactics, 
so as to not give the regime a pretext to 
clamp down and destroy the accumulated 
power of the proletariat before it was 
strong enough to defeat its enemies. A 
revolutionary crisis would eventually 
arise and pose distinct political tasks for 
socialists, but in the interim the party 
should do everything possible to avoid 
any premature clashes with the ruling 
class. Missing from this perspective was 
a strategic understanding of the centrality 
of mass action and ‘spontaneous’upsurges 
in revolutionary processes - insights 
most famously articulated by Rosa 
Luxemburg after 1905 and implemented 
by the Bolsheviks in 1917. 

There were also earlier Marxist 
precedents for this divergence from 
Kautsky’s stance. As early as 1904, in 
an important but forgotten polemic, PPS 
leaders Kazimierz Kelles-Krauz and 
Marien Bielecki argued that Kautsky’s 
approach was overly defensive and that 
Marxists in parliamentary democracies 
(not just tsarist Russia) had to actively 
promote and prepare for mass general 
strikes and armed uprisings against the 
capitalist state. 32 

A second crucial tactical conclusion 
advocated by Kautsky and revolutionary 
social democrats from 1903 onwards 
was that under no circumstances 
should socialists seek to participate 
in a capitalist government. For the 
anomalous context of Russia, some 
‘orthodox’ Marxists, such as Kautsky 
and the Bolsheviks, argued in favour of 
a provisional revolutionary government 
of workers (or workers and peasants) 
that, while not overthrowing capitalism 
as such, would lead the democratic 
revolution to victory. Others, like the 
Mensheviks, generally opposed such 
a perspective, arguing that a workers’ 
government would necessarily lead to 
the overturn of capitalism, for which 
Russian social conditions were not 
ripe. The crucial point to stress here is 
that all currents of revolutionary social 
democracy opposed the establishment 
of a joint coalition government with the 
capitalist class and the liberal parties. 33 

The significance of this opposition 
to ‘ministerialism’ can hardly be 
overestimated, as it was precisely 
this issue that proved to be the central 
governmental question in 1917 and 
well beyond. Far more than debates 
over the use of violence, or the best 
forms for a workers’ state, divergences 
over whether or not to participate in a 
coalition regime with the bourgeoisie 
constituted the fundamental dividing 
line between reformists and radicals 
on the question of state power during 
the 1917 revolutionary wave in the 
Russian empire. 

The roots of this fundamental 
debate over what would later become 
known as a ‘popular front’ go back 
to 1899. That year, following the 
anti-Semitic ‘Dreyfus affair’, socialist 
Alexandre Millerand joined the French 


government in the name of saving 
the republic against the threat of the 
right wing. Reformist socialists like 
French leader Jean Jaures argued in 
favour of Millerand on the grounds 
that democratic gains could best be 
defended through an alliance with 
the progressive bourgeoisie; socialist 
participation in government, moreover, 
was a strategic step towards the gradual 
transformation of the state in the 
direction of socialism. 34 

A heated struggle immediately 
erupted between ‘orthodox’ and 
‘revisionist’ socialists over this move 
and its strategic implications. Kautsky, 
Luxemburg and other radicals argued 
against the possibility for piecemeal 
conquest of power and declared that 
democracy could only be defended 
and extended by the working class on 
a sharp class line: ie, by maintaining 
its political independence from the 
bourgeoisie and its state. 

After multiple years of conflict 
and controversy, the radicals secured 
the adoption of their position. The 
1903 German SPD Dresden congress 
and the 1904 Amsterdam congress of 
the Second International adopted the 
historic resolution - written by Kautsky 
- banning socialists from seeking entry 
into any capitalist government: 

The congress rejects in the most 
energetic manner all revisionist 
efforts to change our tried and tested 
tactic based on the class struggle and 
to replace the conquest of political 
power through lofty struggle against 
the bourgeoisie with a policy of making 
concessions to the established order. 
The consequence of such a revisionist 
tactic would be to transform a party 
that pursues that most rapid possible 
transformation of bourgeois society 
into a socialist society - ie, a party 
that is revolutionary in the best sense 
of the word - into a party content to 
reform bourgeois society. That is 
why the congress - which, contrary to 
revisionist tendencies, is convinced 
that the class antagonisms, far from 
diminishing, will be deepened - 
declares that: 

(1) The party rejects any responsibility 
at all for the political and economic 
conditions based on capitalist 
production and cannot, therefore, 
approve any measures that serve to 
maintain the ruling class in power. 

(2) The social democracy cannot 
accept any governmental participation 
in a bourgeois society. 35 

In an important series of essays on 
Marxism and the republic written 
in 1904-05, Kautsky defended and 
elaborated on the strategy underlying 
this resolution. Since many of the key 
points of these articles have already been 
cited above, here I want to particularly 
highlight Kautsky’s pioneering - and 
prophetic - analysis of the indispensable 
role of reformists for propping up the 
capitalist state at a moment of crisis. 

Kautsky argued that the roots of 
Millerand’s entry into government 
lay in the weak French bourgeoisie’s 
inability to rule without the support 
of socialists: 

The colossal growth of proletarian 
socialism made ‘duping the workers’ 
urgently necessary for the bourgeois 
republicans - more than ever before 
... But they had already given up on 
formally winning the workers from 
socialism through these means and 
shackling the workers to their tatty 
banner. They were compromised 
too much and had lost all credibility 
amongst the proletariat. There was 
now only one way of exploiting the 
proletariat’s power for bourgeois ends 
- to win the socialist parliamentary 
deputies to cany out those bourgeois 
policies which the bourgeois 
republicans had already become 
too weak to carry out by themselves. 
Since they could no longer kill off 
socialism, they sought to tame it and 
make it subservient to them? 6 


As historical evidence demonstrating that 
the reformists’ bloc with the bourgeoisie 
would ultimately place them on the wrong 
side of the barricades in a revolutionary 
crisis, Kautsky pointed to moderate 
French socialist Louis Blanc’s role in 
squashing the 1871 Paris Commune: 

His illusory belief that the proletariat 
had to collaborate with the most 
advanced and noble parts of the 
bourgeoisie in order to liberate 
itself culminated in his collaboration 
with the most backward and brutal 
elements of the country squires in 
order to defeat it. In doing so his 
theoretical views and sympathies had 
hardly changed. But class divisions 
were stronger than his pious wishes. 
Anybody who, coming over from 
the side of the bourgeoisie, does not 
possess the courage and abjuration to 
join the fighting proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie wholeheartedly and 
break all ties with it can eventually, 
notwithstanding his proletarian 
sympathies, all too easily be pushed 
onto the side of the proletariat’s 
opponents at the decisive moment. 37 

The course of events in 1917-23 in 
Russia and across Europe vindicated 
this analysis. Ironically and tragically, 
Kautsky - like Louis Blanc and Alexandre 
Millerand before him - also eventually 
ended up on “the side of the proletariat’s 
opponents”. Kautsky became, to quote 
Lenin, a renegade', in other words, 
he reneged on his earlier radicalism. 
Capitulating to the SPD bureaucracy 
and dropping his former intransigent 
stance, the ‘pope of Marxism’ after 
1917 likewise advocated a bloc with 
the German capitalists and defended the 
SPD’s participation in their state. 38 The 
results would prove to be catastrophic for 
the German, Russian and international 
working class. 

Whether to follow the path of 
Millerand’s ‘ministerialism’ would 
also become the defining political 
issue in the Russian empire following 
the February 1917 revolution. Yet 
in the preceding years the weight 
of absolutism precluded even the 
possibility of a socialist entry into 
government. Only in Finland could this 
debate be posed as an immediate issue 
- and on this question the reformist and 
‘orthodox’ wings of Finnish socialism 
clashed sharply and repeatedly. Yrjo 
Makelin and other collaborationist 
activists in the party advocated that 
socialists look to participate in a 
national Finnish government, praising 
and promoting Millerand’s entry into 
the French government as a positive 
example to emulate. 39 

In response, Finnish ‘orthodox’ 
leader Edvard Valpas sharply denounced 
the idea of a coalition government 
between socialists and the bourgeoisie. 
The experience of Millerand, he argued, 
clearly demonstrated that it was “a 
deception” to believe that participating 
in a capitalist government would further 
the workers’ cause - in practice, it could 
only serve to shield the capitalist state 
from the proletariat’s independent class 
struggle. 40 

This became a burning practical 
issue when a moderate head of the 
Finnish Social Democracy, JK Kari, 
joined the Finnish government in 
November 1905. In response, the 
ascendant ‘orthodox’ wing led a suc¬ 
cessful charge at the next party congress 
to demand that Kari be expelled from 
the party, declaring that joining a 
bourgeois government contradicted the 
central tenets of Marxism. 41 

As the Kari expulsion illustrates, 
the Finnish Social Democratic Party, 
unlike the German SPD, did not 
slowly evolve in an integrationist, 
class-collaborationist direction. 
Finland’s Social Democracy was 
unique among Europe’s mass socialist 
parties operating in contexts of polit¬ 
ical freedom, in that it became more 
committed to revolutionary social 
democracy after 1905. 
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Had Finland not been part of the 
tsarist empire, it is likely that the 
Finnish Social Democracy would have 
evolved down an accommodationist 
path similar to that of so many western 
socialist currents, in which increasing 
bureaucratisation and parliamentary 
integration relegated radical leaders 
to an internal minority by the eve of 
World War I. Yet, unlike every other 
legal socialist party in Europe, the 
Finnish social democracy directly took 
part in the 1905 revolution. The general 
strike in autumn radicalised urban and 
rural proletarians in Finland, sparking 
an explosive mass upheaval that swept 
out much of the party’s old guard 
leadership and brought in a new group 
of dedicated Marxists, committed to 
implementing a strict independent class 
perspective. 

So, while the spread of revolutionary 
social democracy came relatively late 
to Finland, it played a pivotal role in 
breaking the workers’ movement from 
a longstanding tradition of alliances 
with the upper class. From 1905 
onwards, the experience of Finnish 
socialism constitutes a particularly 
revealing test case for analysing the 
political dynamics and possibilities of 
patient, ‘orthodox’ social democracy 
in a context of political freedom and 
parliamentary democracy. 

The democratic 
republic and 
proletarian rule 

In the previous section we saw that 
‘orthodox’ socialists opposed existing 
capitalist states for being insufficiently 
democratic. But what exactly did they 
propose to replace these with? The short 
answer is a republic. It is crucial to 
clarify what Kautsky and his comrades 
envisioned such a democratic republic 
to be, as this term has become associated 
with bourgeois parliamentary democracy 
and the simple absence of a monarchy. 
But for revolutionary social democrats, 
real democratic republicanism, true 
parliamentarism, was a radical and 
ultimately anti-capitalist perspective. 

Unlike in many post-1917 Marxist 
writings, the concepts of ‘republic’ 
and ‘democracy’ in this period were 
not seen as intrinsically linked to 
the bourgeoisie or capitalism. For 
Frederick Engels, “one thing that is 
absolutely certain is that our party 
and the working class cannot achieve 
rule except under the form of the 
democratic republic. This latter is even 
the specific form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, as the Great French 
Revolution already showed.” 42 

Far more than simply eliminating 
the monarchy, according to Kautsky, 
a real republic required dissolving the 
standing army, electing all state officials, 
devolving administration to local self- 
government, and subordinating “all 
members of representative bodies to the 
control and discipline of the organised 
people”. 43 Thus Kautsky argued that, 
though the American and French 
governments claimed to be republics, 
they were not so in actuality. 44 As a 
model for “the ideal of the democratic 
republic”, Kautsky’s important 1904-05 
essays on the republic pointed to the 
1871 Paris Commune: 

Because we attribute great importance 
to the state form for the class struggle 
of the proletariat, we have to fight 
against a state form such as the 
[French] Third Republic, in which 
the class currently ruling is armed 
with all the centralised monarchy’s 
instruments of rule. Smashing these 
to bits, not strengthening them, is 
one of the most important tasks of 
French social democracy. The Third 
Republic, as presently constituted, 
offers no ground for the emancipation 
of the proletariat, but only for its 
oppression. It is only when the 
French state is transformed along 
the lines of the constitution of the 
First Republic and the Commune 


that it can become that form of the 
republic - that form of government 
for which the French proletariat has 
been working, fighting and shedding 
blood for over 110 years. 45 

Like Lenin in The state and 
revolution , Kautsky explicitly cited and 
praised Marx’s “classical description” 
of the Commune, with its famous call 
for the “destruction of the state power”: 
“While the merely repressive organs of 
the old governmental power were to 
be amputated, its legitimate functions 
were to be wrested from an authority 
usurping pre-eminence over society 
itself, and restored to the responsible 
agents of society.” 46 Kautsky drew 
from his analysis of the undemocratic 
nature of existing state institutions the 
following conclusion: 

The conquest of state power by the 
proletariat therefore does not simply 
mean the conquest ofthe government 
ministries, which then, without further 
ado, administers the previous means of 
rule - an established state church, the 
bureaucracy and the officer corps - in 
a socialist manner. Rather, it means 
the dissolution of these institutions. 
As long as the proletariat is not strong 
enough to abolish these institutions 
of power, then taking over individual 
government departments and entire 
governments will be to no avail. 47 

Contrary to the impression given by 
Lenin’s The state and revolution - which 
omits any mention of these explicit calls 
by Kautsky to dissolve the existing state 
structures -1 have found no evidence 
that Second International Marxists 
saw a call to smash these capitalist 
state structures as somehow novel 
or ‘unorthodox’. Kautsky’s 1904-05 
writings on the republic were republished 
as a pamphlet in German in 1905 and 
immediately translated and published 
in Russian and Polish. 

Thus Mikelis Valters of the Latvijas 
Socialdemokratiskas savienlba 
(Latvian Social Democratic Union) in 
1905 likewise explicitly quoted and 
praised Marx’s declaration that “the 
working class cannot simply lay hold 
of the ready-made state machinery, and 
wield it for its own purposes.” 48 Social 
and national liberation, he argued, 
could only be won through dismantling 
the capitalist state: 

This new society in the Baltic can only 
be created through the conscious work 
ofthe Latvian national proletariat and 
this work can only be carried out if 
the proletariat governs the political 
activity in our land. We strive to 
show the working class that this 
can happen only by destroying the 
bourgeois state, that only establishing 
a proletarian state - ie, by sharpening 
and furthering the class war to its 
conclusion - will make possible 
the founding of a new society in 
the Latvian land, where there will 
be no exploiters or exploited. It will 
be a new Latvia, a Latvian state, a 
Latvian democracy. 49 

Valters, like Kautsky, did not claim 
that these arguments were a break from 
the prevailing stance of revolutionary 
social democracy. Latvian socialist Janis 
Berzins-Ziemelis’ article, ‘Long live the 
democratic republic’, similarly echoed 
Kautsky’s analysis of the nature of real 
republicanism. His conclusion was that 
no western republic “is democratic in 
the proper sense of the word” and that 
the socialist ideal was a republic on the 
model of the Paris Commune. 50 

It is true that explicit praise for the 
Paris Commune state model was not a 
major or ongoing theme in Kautsky’s 
writings, but the same cannot be 
said about his stance on the military 
and militarism. And it was on this 
point that his state perspective was 
most radical. This topic has received 
surprisingly little attention by scholars 
and socialists, even though the question 
of the state and revolution ultimately 


comes down to which social class 
can wield a monopoly of violence in 
society. 51 

A historiographic focus on Marxist 
debates over the political form of a 
workers’ state - parliamentary or soviet, 
centralised or decentralised, with or 
without previous state functionaries, 
etc - has obscured a more fundamental 
point: all ‘orthodox’ social democrats 
called for the destruction of the ruling 
class’s military machine. This was 
hardly a secondary point, because, to 
quote Kautsky, the army was “the most 
important” means of rule. 52 As Marx 
had stressed, and Kautsky positively 
reiterated, the demand for the standing 
army’s elimination and its replacement 
by a popular militia was “the first 
decree of the [Paris] Commune”. 53 

Readers should recall that Kautsky 
and other revolutionary socialists 
saw the growth of militarism as one 
of the fundamental trends of modem 
capitalism - and the major threat to 
democracy. A call for the end of the 
standing military and the arming of 
the people was a central plank in the 
1892 Erfurt programme', as historian 
Nicholas Stargardt notes, the early 
SPD “stationed the militia at the 
centre of its political, social and fiscal 
critique”. 54 According to Kautsky, 
“the arming of the people” was “the 
only means which could put an end 
to the regime of the sword for ever”. 55 
Luxemburg likewise declared that 
“the power and domination of both 
the capitalist state and the bourgeois 
class are crystallized in militarism ... 
To abandon the struggle against the 
military system leads in practice to the 
complete renunciation of any struggle 
against the current social system.” 56 

Testifying to the weight of 
revolutionary social democracy in 
the tsarist empire, all ‘orthodox’ 
socialist parties called for the 
dissolution of the standing army and 
its replacement by a militia as one of 
their immediate (minimum) demands. 
The Revolutionary Ukrainian Party’s 
1903 minimum programme typically 
proclaimed that “we must destroy the 
present standing army and establish 
people’s militia”. 57 

German ‘revisionists’, in contrast, 
called on the SPD to drop this position, 
prompting a major 1899 debate on 
this issue between Kautsky and his 
opponents in Die Neue Zeit. That 
same year in Finland, the reformist 
founding programme of the Workers 
Party significantly omitted this 
position. Instead it declared only 
that the “military burden must be 
greatly reduced and the ideals of peace 
advanced and realised in practice”. 58 In 
1903, the Finnish party’s leftwards 
turn was reflected in its adoption of the 
standard social democratic militia-army 
position. And in 1917, now under an 
‘orthodox’ leadership, the fight for 
this plank would play a central role 
in thrusting the revolution forwards 
towards anti-capitalist rupture. 

Experience in 1905, 1917 and 
beyond would show that breaking up 
the ruling class’s anny constituted a 
precondition for establishing any form 
of workers’ government. While Lenin 
and his comrades’ later views on 
the form of proletarian and peasant 
rule - in regard to utilising old state 
functionaries, levels of centralisation, 
the role of parliamentary institutions, 
etc - often evolved quite dramatically 
during and after 1917, the political 
constant underlying all of their stances 
was that the old state’s repressive 
apparatus must first be smashed. As 
the March 22 1917 resolution of the 
Bolshevik Party declared, 

The only guarantee of victory over 
all the forces of counterrevolution 
and of the further development and 
deepening of the revolution is, in 
the party’s view, the general arming 
of the population and, in particular, 
the immediate creation of a workers’ 
Red Guard throughout the country. 59 


The ‘orthodox’ position on the army 

- and republican democracy generally 

- undermines the frequently made 
assertion that Second International 
Marxism fatally separated its minimum 
and maximum programmes. Pierre 
Broue, for instance, argued that “this 
separation was to dominate the theory 
and practice of social democracy for 
decades”. 60 There is much merit to 
this criticism in regard to moderate 
socialists and the bureaucratised party 
leaderships. But it does not necessarily 
apply to Kautsky, as he did in fact often 
articulate what would later become 
known as a ‘transitional’ approach. 

Highlighting the increasingly 
conservative nature of the bourgeoisie, 
Kautsky frequently argued that 
democratic planks of the minimum 
programme, such as the elimination 
of the standing anny, could only be 
achieved by the proletariat against 
the ruling class and likely only be 
won through revolution. Against Rosa 
Luxemburg’s argument that Polish 
independence should not be demanded 
because it could not be won under the 
current system, Kautsky replied that 
by the same logic the SPD would have 
to drop its demands for a democratic 
republic and the election of state officials 

- “nobody indulges in the illusion that 
the election of state officials by the 
people is achievable under the existing 
political relations”. 61 To dissolve the 
standing anny in Germany similarly 
presupposed “a radical transfonnation 
of state relations”. 62 Marxists, he 
argued, should raise the demand for 
the establishment of an anned militia 
and national federalism, notwithstanding 
their likely incompatibility with the 
current order: “When drawing up its 
programme, social democracy does 
not ask whether the ruling classes and 
parties can win it, but rather if it is 
necessary.” 63 

According to Kautsky, while specific 
demands raised by socialists might be 
shared by other parties, and, though 
some of these might on their own be 
compatible with capitalism, “what 
distinguishes [the Social Democracy] 
from the other parties is the totality of 
its practical demands” and “the aims 
to which these demands point”. 64 As 
early as 1893, Kautsky had already 
concluded that 

the bourgeoisie in Europe east of 
the Rhine has become so weak 
and cowardly that it seems that the 
regime of the bureaucrat and the 
sabre cannot be broken until such 
a point when the proletariat is able 
to conquer political power, and that 
the overthrow of military absolutism 
will lead directly to the proletariat’s 
encroachment on political power. 65 

In short, for ‘orthodox’ Marxists the 
fight for democracy constituted an 
indispensable revolutionary bridge 
between today’s struggles and the 
workers’ conquest of power. 

The state and the 
1917 revolution 

Socialist debates on state power in 1917 
did not revolve around the utilisation or 
destruction of the existing state apparatus. 
The old tsarist state structure was largely 
broken up by the February revolution. 
The new Provisional Government 
was an extremely weak institution 
that never possessed firm control over 
the repressive apparatus, let alone a 
monopoly of violence over society; 
its tenuous popular legitimacy largely 
rested on the support given to it by 
moderate socialists. 

In such a context, the state question 
became concentrated in the issue of 
whether working people should bloc 
with the upper class or set up some 
sort of independent power. In 1917, 
this issue tended to overdetermine 
the other major political debates 
of the revolution. To end the war, 
implement agrarian reform, grant 
national self-determination, and meet 


the pressing economic demands of 
workers and peasants required a ‘break 
from the bourgeoisie’. The fundamental 
commonality in the state project and 
strategy of the Bolsheviks, Finnish 
radicals and other revolutionary social 
democrats was a shared commitment 
to working class independence and 
hegemony in the fight for political 
power, manifest above all in a strategic 
rejection of alliances with bourgeois 
parties and a rejection of cross-class 
coalition governments. 

While most Mensheviks, right 
Socialist Revolutionaries and other 
moderate, non-Russian socialists 
dropped their parties’ longstanding 
‘orthodox’ opposition to participation 
in coalition governments in 1917, the 
Bolsheviks and other radicals upheld 
this stance. As historian Michael 
Melancon notes, 

Suspicion toward or outright opposition 
to a bourgeois-oriented government 
or a coalitional socialist-bourgeois 
government did not arise in association 
with Bolshevik agitation, but existed 
from the outset as part of the outlook 
of most socialists and their labouring 
constituencies. Bolshevik agitation’s 
role was in placing that party in 
a position to reap organisational 
benefits from the existing popular 
attitudes toward the Provisional 
Government when it failed to live up 
to what were perceived as minimal 
demands made upon it and when SR 
and Menshevik leaders disastrously 
associated themselves and their 
parties with it. 66 

The popular demand for ‘All power to 
the soviets’ concentrated the widespread 
desire for a political rupture from the 
bourgeoisie. To quote Rex Wade: 

Excluding the upper and middle 
class elements from power and the 
demand for radical change were both 
neatly summed up in the call for ‘All 
power to the soviets’, which both the 
Bolsheviks and growing numbers of 
the population embraced, but which 
the revolutionary defencist leaders 
stubbornly rejected. 67 

The October revolution above all 
represented the concretisation of this 
anti-bourgeois break - and a vindication 
of the revolutionary content of a core 
principle in social democratic ‘orthodoxy’. 

Despite the overall continuity 
between Kautsky’s early state 
perspectives and those articulated 
by Lenin and the Bolsheviks after 
1917, there were also incontestable 
divergences. Certainly one of the most 
significant of these was Kautsky’s view 
that a parliament based on universal 
suffrage would be a central component 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
In contrast, the soviet (council) model 
of state power in the Russian empire 
excluded the bourgeoisie and landlords 
from the vote, and sought to base 
itself on a more direct participation 
and representation of toilers. Like 
Lenin, many Marxists from 1917 
onwards argued that this structure 
was more democratic than traditional 
parliamentarism. As PPS-left leader 
Maria Kozutzka wrote in 1918, 

The current parliamentary system 
does not enable the masses to 
participate actively in public life ... 
These shortcomings are removed 
by the new state organisation [of 
councils], which connects all cells 
of social life into a whole, which 
removes older artificial dividers, 
which makes local government 
bodies a component part of the overall 
state body, which establishes a close 
connection between legislative and 
administrative authorities, which 
introduces the principle of frequent 
elections and so forth. The constitution 
of the Russian republic is the first 
major attempt to organise the life of 
the working population on the basis 
of real self-government - it means 
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governing oneself, rather than being 

subjected to government enforced 

from above. 68 

As an extended discussion of the role of 
soviets during and after 1917 is beyond 
the scope of this article, I will limit 
myself to a few comments. First, while 
the soviets represented a more direct 
form of democracy than envisioned even 
by the early Kautsky, the extent of the 
divergences should not be overstated. 
As we saw earlier, Kautsky similarly 
rejected bourgeois parliamentarism as a 
sham and called for a republic, in which 
the separation between working people 
and the state would be broken down 
through the election of all state officials, 
the arming of the people, the extension 
of local self-government and merging of 
executive and legislative powers. Such 
a proletarian parliamentary republic 
resembled the soviet model far more 
than any existing capitalist democracy. 

Second, it must be underlined 
that the central political debate in the 
Russian empire in 1917 was not over 
soviets versus parliaments. Apart from 
Finland, there were no existing national 
parliaments in the empire, against which 
the soviets could be counterposed - the 
new Provisional Government was a 
self-appointed, unelected institution 
that lost much of its support precisely 
for constantly delaying the convocation 
of a Constituent Assembly. Early 
‘orthodoxy’ had always argued that the 
distinct context of tsarist absolutism 
meant that the revolution in Russia, 
and the appropriate Marxist tactics 
and strategy for its conditions, would 
be quite different than in western 
bourgeois democracies. This analysis 
continued to be relevant during the 1917 
upheaval, which took place in a polity 
that remained profoundly marked by the 
autocratic legacy. 

In the absence of any existing national 
parliament, the soviets from the outset 
represented the dominant democratic 
expression of working people, into 
which they increasingly invested 
their participation and aspirations. 
Throughout 1917, revolutionary 
Marxists in both the centre and periphery 
generally saw the existing soviets 
and a future Constituent Assembly as 
complementary institutions to establish 
workers’ and peasants’ power. 69 This 
stance changed when it became clear 
that the newly elected Constituent 
Assembly - which finally convened in 
January 1918 - was being counterposed 
by the moderate socialists and liberals 
to the new soviet government. 

Seeking to defend and deepen the 
revolution and its gains, Bolsheviks 
and Left SRs dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly after it refused to recognise 
the political authority of the soviet 
regime. As Alexander Rabinowitch and 
many other historians have noted, the 
“most important” reason for the victory 
of soviet power over the Constituent 
Assembly in 1918 was “the Russian 
people’s fundamental indifference” 
toward the latter. 70 This particular 
political context helps clarify why 
the dispersal of the assembly was not, 
as claimed by so many liberals and 
reformists, an expression of ‘Leninist 
authoritarianism’. But the virtual absence 
of a strong parliamentary institution or 
tradition in the Russian empire should 
also be kept in mind, when weighing the 
extent to which Bolshevik strategy in 
1917 marked a break or continuity with 
social democratic ‘orthodoxy’, which 
had always approached the Russian 
Revolution as a rather unique historic 
phenomenon. 

Ultimately, the post-1917 
international significance of Lenin’s 
and the early Comintern’s stance on 
councils was above all that it posed a 
new strategic path towards the workers’ 
conquest of power. In contrast with 
Kautsky’s stance on parliamentarism 
and his stress on defensive tactics, 
positing workers’ councils as the 
necessary form of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat went hand in hand with 
an unprecedented strategic emphasis 


on extra-parliamentary mass action and 
the mobilisation of the broadest layers 
of workers beyond the organised ranks 
of the party and trade unions. Similarly, 
the new stance legitimised a more 
offensive, more insurrectionary strategy 
towards winning state power - no 
longer was socialist revolution foreseen 
primarily as a defensive reaction 
against attempts by the bourgeoisie 
to eliminate democratic freedoms or 
to overturn the election of a socialist 
majority in parliament. 

For Marxists unwilling to postpone 
the overthrow of capitalism to the 
indefinite future, winning a majority of 
working people organised into councils 
proved to be a more realistic benchmark 
for revolutionary-democratic 
legitimacy than gaining an electoral 
majority of the entire population under 
conditions of capitalist rule. In 1918 
Rosa Luxemburg drew the following 
strategic conclusion from the Russian 
Revolution: 

German Social Democrats have sought 
to apply to revolutions the home-made 
wisdom of the parliamentary nursery: 
in order to carry anything, you must 
first have a majority. The same, they 
say, applies to a revolution: first let’s 
become a ‘majority’. The true dialectic 
of revolutions, however, stands this 
wisdom of parliamentary moles on 
its head: not through a majority, but 
through revolutionary tactics to a 
majority - that’s the way the road runs. 
Only a party which knows how to 
lead - that is, to advance things - wins 
support in stormy times. 71 

Such a stance was certainly distinct from, 
if not necessarily contradictory with, 
the Marxist ‘orthodoxy’ promoted by 
Kautsky in his revolutionary period. That 
said, it does not follow that the earlier 
stance was inherently reformist. Here 
the revolution in Finland serves as an 
important point of comparison. On the 
whole, the Finnish revolution, like the 
October revolution itself, confirms the 
anti-capitalist potentialities of Kautsky’s 
early stance on the state and revolution. 72 

By 1917 the leadership of the F innish 
Social Democracy was hegemonically 
(though not homogeneously) committed 
to revolutionary social democracy 
and, with some real equivocations, 
sought to implement this approach 
throughout the year. A strong Finnish 
parliament and parliamentary tradition 
posed obstacles and opportunities that 
socialists did not face in the rest of the 
empire. Unlike in the other regions 
of imperial Russia, there was a long 
tradition of political freedom and a 
parliament in Finland; as advocated by 
‘orthodox’ doctrine for such conditions, 
the Finnish Social Democracy had a 
strong focus on parliamentary activity. 
In fact, the party won an absolute 
majority in the Finnish parliament in 
1916 and sought (ultimately without 
success) for much of 1917 to use this 
institution to meet the basic demands 
of the working class. In such a context, 
it is not surprising that among neither 
the Finnish socialists nor the working 
class did there emerge a push to build 
workers’ councils in 1917. 

Late in the summer of 1917, the 
Russian Provisional Government, in 
alliance with Finnish conservatives, 
illegally dissolved Finland’s socialist- 
led parliament and called for new 
elections. In response to this anti¬ 
democratic bourgeois ‘coup’, the 
Finnish socialist leadership protested 
sharply - and then prevaricated for 
months. Though conditions of crisis and 
counterrevolution now put insurrection 
firmly on the agenda, it remained very 
hesitant to break from the parliamentary 
arena. At the same time, however, it 
fought hard against any attempts by the 
Finnish bourgeoisie to establish a police 
force and army to prop up its rule (the 
old repressive apparatus in Finland had 
also been destroyed inFebruary 1917). 

After considerable delay, and under 
pressure both from its radical rank 
and file and the revolution in central 


Russia, the Finnish Social Democracy 
did eventually overcome its hesitations, 
which had been particularly pushed 
by the party’s moderate parliamentary 
wing. In January 1918 the Finnish 
socialists seized power through armed 
insurrection. Though the initial state 
objective of the Finnish revolution 
did not go beyond establishing a more 
democratic parliamentary government 
based on universal suffrage, the new 
Finnish workers’ regime, like its 
counterpart in Russia, was pushed by 
circumstances and counterrevolution 
to move further on the road to socialist 
transformation than it originally 
intended. Only after a bloody civil 
war and a foreign invasion by imperial 
Germany was the workers’ regime 
swept away in May 1918. 73 

Finland in many ways confirms the 
traditional view of revolution espoused 
by Kautsky. Through patient, class¬ 
conscious organisation and education, 
socialists won a majority in parliament, 
leading the right wing to dissolve the 
institution, which in turn sparked a 
socialist-led revolution. The Finnish 
party’s ‘orthodox’ preference for a 
peaceful, defensive and parliamentary 
strategy did not ultimately prevent 
it from violently overthrowing the 
existing capitalist state and taking 
steps towards socialism. In contrast, 
the bureaucratised German Social 
Democracy actively upheld capitalist 
rule in 1918-19 and violently smashed 
efforts by revolutionary workers and 
socialists to overturn it. 

My argument is not that the Finnish 
experience shows the path that all 
workers’ revolutions will take in 
conditions of bourgeois democracy. 
Nor does it follow that Marxists must 
always seek to win a parliamentary 
majority before attempting to overthrow 
a bourgeois-democratic state or that 
soviet-like bodies cannot arise in 
parliamentary polities. The lessons ofthe 
1918-23 German revolution and other 
subsequent working class upheavals 
undercut any simplistic schemas 
along those lines. Moreover, Finland 
showed not only the strengths, but 
also the potential limitations, of social 
democratic ‘orthodoxy’: a hesitancy 
to abandon the parliamentary arena; 
a tendency to be overly-defensive; an 
overemphasis on peaceful tactics; and 
an underestimation of mass action. 

Marxism necessarily evolves over 
time through the lived practice of 
class struggle. The unprecedented 
revolutionary upheaval across imperial 
Russia and the globe in 1917-23 led 
the early Comintern to build off many 
of the best traditions of revolutionary 
social democracy and develop a sharper 
conception of state power and political 
strategy. 

Without denying these important 
evolutions, the fact remains that the 
politics of revolutionary Marxists in and 
after 1917 reflected far more continuity 
than rupture with social democratic 
‘orthodoxy’. It is true that Kautsky 
capitulated to reformism after 1909 
and played a reactionary role during the 
post-war socialist insurgencies. But his 
early theories trained the Bolsheviks, 
Finnish Marxists and other radicals, 
who led the first victorious assaults 
on capitalist rule. As we approach the 
centennial anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, it is well past time to 
acknowledge that the roots of 1917 lie 
firmly in the legacy of revolutionary 
social democracy • 

I would like to thank John 
Riddell, Lars Lih, Charlie 
Post, Todd Chretien and David 
Walters for their comments on 
this article. 

This article was first published 
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MIDDLE EAST 


A tale of two cities 

Yassamine Mather contrasts media coverage of Mosul and East Aleppo 



Kurdish forces advance on Mosul 


A ccording to the respected 
journalist Patrick Cockbum: 

Compare the coverage of Mosul and 
East Aleppo and it tells you a lot about 
the propaganda we consume. In both 
Syria and Iraq two large Sunni Arab 
urban centres - East Aleppo in Syria 
and Mosul in Iraq - are being besieged 
by pro-government forces strongly 
supported by foreign airpower. In 
East Aleppo, some 250,000 civilians 
and 8,000 insurgents are under 
attack by the Syrian Army allied to 
Shia paramilitaries from Iran, Iraq 
and Lebanon and supported by the 
Russian and Syrian air forces. 

The bombing of East Aleppo has 
rightly caused worldwide revulsion 
and condemnations. But look at 
bow differently the international 
media is treating a similar situation 
in Mosul, 300 miles east of Aleppo, 
where one million people and an 
estimated 5,000 Isis fighters are being 
encircled by the Iraqi army fighting 
alongside Kurdish Peshmerga and 
Shia and Sunni paramilitaries and 
with massive support from a US-led 
air campaign. In the case of Mosul, 
unlike Aleppo, the defenders are to 
blame for endangering civilians by 
using them as human shields and 
preventing them leaving. In East 
Aleppo, fortunately, there are no 
human shields - though the UN 
says that half the civilian population 
wants to depart - but simply innocent 
victims of Russian savagery. * 1 

If anyone had any doubts about how 
current reporting from the Middle 
East has degenerated into a complete 
distortion of the facts, the observations 
by this veteran reporter of the region 
should shed some light. Clearly Russian 
bombs only kill innocent civilians and 
children, while those dropped by the US 
and its allies accurately target Islamic 
State jihadists. 

It would be a miracle if the kind 
of US attacks on Mosul we have 
seen this week had caused no civilian 
casualties. The Russians, keen to 
score points, claim that a US air raid 
near the city on October 21 killed 60 
Iraqi civilians and left 200 injured. 
When Pentagon officials were asked 
by the International Business Times to 
comment on the claim, their response 
was: 

Rubbish. Russian propaganda 
intended to deflect attention from 
their indiscriminate killing of civilians 
in Aleppo. We’ve seen several 
instances like this recently, as Russia 
reacts to the growing international 
consensus that their actions in Aleppo 
are indefensible. 2 

The reality is, the wars in the Middle 
East have entered a dangerous phase and 
it is civilians who are paying the price. 
The governments of the United States, 
Russia, Iran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan are all directly involved in battles 
in Iraq or Syria that are causing major 
civilian casualties - and, of course, 
American and Russian air raids are 
equally deplorable. 

There has been speculation that 
IS would not fight to hold Mosul (in 
the US some argued that, in the last 
weeks of the presidential campaign, 
this was going to be Obama’s gift to 
Clinton). However, so far the fierce 
fighting in the suburbs seems to point 
to the opposite conclusion. Iraqi special 
forces and Kurdish groups are facing 
heavy casualties. And no-one in their 
right mind can imagine that the ensuing 
street-to-street battles will not cost the 


lives of many thousands of civilians, 
but we are supposed to believe that 
such ‘collateral damage’ is acceptable: 
don’t forget, the target is Islamic State. 
Totally unlike in East Aleppo, where 
Syrian and Russian troops - despite 
fighting the acceptable face of jihadism, 
the rebranded A1 Nusra - are the real 
murderers of civilians. 

And there is an even more sinister 
reason why we are supposed to support 
air raids in Mosul and oppose them 
in Aleppo. The US and its allies are 
determined to move IS to Syria, and 
Raqqa in particular. Why ? Because, for 
all the talk of fighting IS, the imperialist 
powers and their regional allies, Saudi 
Arabia and the Emirates of the Persian 
Gulf, are obsessed with the overthrow 
of Assad and weakening his allies in 
the Lebanese Hezbollah and Iran’s 
Islamic Republic. 

As Robert Fisk reminds us, 

Syria’s army and Hezbollah and 
Iranian allies are preparing for a 
massive invasion by thousands of 
Isis fighters, who will be driven out 
of Iraq when Mosul falls. The real 
purpose behind the much-trumpeted 
US-planned ‘liberation’ of the Iraqi 
city, the Syrian military suspect, is 
to swamp Syria with the hordes of 
Isis fighters who will flee their Iraqi 
capital in favour of their ‘mini-capital’ 
of Raqqa inside Syria itself ... If 
Mosul falls, the entire Isis caliphate 
army could be directed against the 
Assad government and its allies - a 
scenario which might cause some 
satisfaction in Washington. When 
the Iraqi city of Fallujah fell to Iraqi 
army and militia forces earlier this 
year, many Isis fighters fled at once 
to Syria. 3 

The accusations, repeated by the 
Lebanese Hezbollah, are clear: just at a 
time when Islamic State is losing ground 
against Assad and the Russians, there is 
a deliberate policy to push it out of Iraq 
and into Syria, as if that country did not 
have enough problems. According to the 
Syrian secret service (let me stress, not 
the most reliable source of information), 
in some Iraq-Syria border towns, such 
as Hasaka, IS fighters are installing 
new electricity and water supplies in 
the expectation that large numbers of 
fighters will join them from Mosul. So, 
as a result of this cynical, deceitful move, 
we can expect more fighting in Syria 
between the two offshoots of al Qa’eda: 
Islamic State and Al Nusra (or, should 


I say, Jab hat Fateh al-Sham - formerly 
known as Al Nusra, but now branded 
the ‘Support Front for the People of 
the Levant’). 

IS tactics 

There have been reports of a number 
of IS tactics - not quite the easy target 
predicted by the west: 

• Wanton violence and the massacre of 
opponents. According to Rupert C olville, 
UN human rights spokesman, on October 
23 IS executed 50 ex-police officers in 
a building just outside Mosul. Colville 
claims: “Iraqi security forces found the 
bodies of 70 civilians in the village of 
Tuloul Naser south of Mosul, while in 
the village of Safina, 45 kilometres south 
of Mosul, 15 civilians were murdered, 
with their bodies thrown into the river 
to intimidate the population.” 4 

• Taking the fighting to other Kurdish 
cities. Earlier in the week IS targeted the 
Iraqi Kurdish city of Kirkuk. Around 
100 fighters and suicide bombers, 
including some who apparently had 
lived in Kirkuk for months, tried to 
take control of major government and 
security buildings. According to the 
Iraqi Kurdish government, 98 people, 
mostly civilians, were killed. IS is 
also said to have struck in Rutba and 
the Sinjar region to the west of Mosul. 

• Building tunnels. There are widespread 
rumours that there is now an extensive 
network of tunnels under Mosul and 
that these have been used in the last few 
days by IS forces to ambush advancing 
Iraqi and Kurdish troops. 

• The use of suicide attacks. Iraqi and 
Kurdish forces advancing towards Mosul 
have been hampered by car bombs 
driven by suicide bombers. 

• Using civilians as ‘human shields’. 
Iraqi forces estimate there are 5,000 
IS fighters in and around Mosul. The 
population was more than a million 
when the jihadists took control of the 
city and, although some civilians have 
escaped, hundreds of thousands remain. 
According to humanitarian organisations, 
at least 200,000 are in immediate danger 
as a result of the fighting in and around 
the city. The humanitarian disaster in 
Mosul is potentially far worse than the 
current battle in the eastern suburbs of 
Aleppo - but do not let truth get in the 
way of western propaganda. 

• Burning oilfields. There is another rather 
disturbing story emerging, concerning 
the disastrous environmental effects 
of the fire and smoke coming from the 
oilfields set on fire by IS, which are also 
causing serious health problems: “It is 


like poison,” one man said. “You feel 
sick all the time, it gets in your nose, 
your lungs, on your skin, everywhere.” 
Middle Eastern media have carried 
pictures of sheep that have turned dark 
grey from the smoke. Mothers talk of 
“children who are constantly coughing.” 5 

Of course, the battle for Mosul 
has also opened new and old wounds. 
Tensions between Turkey and Iraq 
have intensified after Turkey said its 
troops fired artillery rounds at IS targets 
near Mosul, following a request by 
Kurdish Peshmerga forces. According 
to the Turkish premier, Binali Ylldirim, 
Turkish troops stationed outside the city 
had provided support “with artillery, 
tanks and howitzers”. This claim 
was, however, denied by Iraq’s joint- 
operations command. 

Yet Turkish authorities are not 
giving up. According to the country’s 
foreign minister, Mevliit Qavu§oglu, 
Turkish artillery fire has killed 17 IS 
fighters since the battle began and four 
Turkish F-16 fighter jets have been on 
standby. 6 Iraqi Kurds and Turkey, who 
at times have been allies, are clearly 
giving contradictory information about 
Turkish involvement in Mosul. 

None of this stopped The Guardian 
publishing what could only be 


MThanks for good-quality 

I content printed on good- 

quality paper,” writes comrade 
OG - although she confesses she’s 
“still not sure about the colour 
though”. 

But, whether or not our full- 
colour front and back pages have 
added something extra to the 

Weekly Worker or are ‘just a waste 
of money’ - as one or two comrades 
thought when we introduced them a 
couple of years ago - OG is happy 
to add an extra £15 to her annual 

subscription cheque. 

In fact hers wasn’t the only 
cheque - there was also one from 
TS, for an even more generous £50, 
and three PayPal donations - from 
DN (£25), CP (£15) and PM (£10). 
They were among the 3,370 online 
readers we had last week. 


described as a misleading headline 
on October 24: “Turkish and Kurdish 
soldiers join forces to gain advantage in 
Mosul push.” Not quite true, according 
to the Iraqi Kurdish regional authority, 
although the battle for Mosul has also 
laid bare another conflict - the one 
between Turkey and the pro-Iranian 
Shia government in Baghdad. 

There is nothing new in the 
confrontation between Iraqi rulers 
and the Turkish government. However, 
this time their battle is not just about 
Mosul. In recent weeks Turkey’s 
president, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, has 
taken to criticising the Lausanne deal, 
signed after the fall of the Ottoman 
empire, and blaming it for Turkey’s 
current ‘insecure’ borders, which mean 
that Turkish minorities living beyond 
the country’s “current borders” are in 
danger. 

It seems that there is real ambition to 
regain territory in what was the Ottoman 
empire, and this includes Mosul. 
No wonder Baghdad is concerned. 
Clearly the Iranian government is 
not taking the claims seriously, yet 
Erdogan’s territorial claims are not a 
joke. On the ruins created by the wars 
of the last 13 years, megalomaniacs 
such as Erdogan - not forgetting the 
increasingly mad ruler of Iran’s Islamic 
Republic, ayatollah Ali Khamenei 
- are pursuing their own dangerous 
expansionist plans. 

However, in the current economic 
climate, neither Iran nor Turkey is 
in a position to gain any advantage 
from the chaotic situation in the 
region. The publication in Ankara of 
expansionist maps from the days of the 
Ottoman empire are mainly for internal 
consumption and those on the left 
(whether in Europe or among the plethora 
of small Iranian groups) who take such 
claims seriously are either in the pay of 
imperialism, deluded - or both • 

Notes 

1. The Independent October 23. 

2. www.ibtimes.com/us-accused-bombing-girls- 
school-mosul-russia-claims-airstrike-killed-60- 
injured-200-2436706. 

3. www.independent.co.uk/voices/mosul- 
offensive-isis-flee-iraq-syria-raqqa-bashar-al- 
assad-what-then-robert-fisk-a7365776.html. 

4. http://news.sky.com/story/islamic-state-feared- 
to-have-massacred-civilians-near- 
mosul-10631812. 

5. http://edition.cnn.com/2016/10/12/world/ 
buming-oil-wells-isis-iraq. 

6. www.reuters.com/article/us-mideast-crisis-iraq- 
turkey-idU SKCN1201DB. 


Finally, there were five standing 
orders totalling £277 from SK, GT, 
DC, PM and SS, all of which helped 
to swell our fighting fund by £392 
over the last seven days. And that 
takes the total for October up to 
£1,487, which means we still need 
£263 in five days if we are to reach 
our £1,750 target. 

I’m confident we can do it - but 
only if a few more comrades click 
on that PayPal button or, better still, 
make a bank transfer to account 
number 00744310; sort code 30-99- 
64. I’d love you to demonstrate that 
my confidence is not misplaced!* 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Not misplaced 
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Fake democracy, bad theory 

Peter Manson looks at the contents of the first pre-conference bulletin. 



Treated with contempt by leadership 


T he Socialist Workers Party has 
just entered its three-month 
“pre-conference discussion” 
period, when members are permitted, 
for the only time during the year, to 
submit their thoughts, proposals and 
criticisms to their comrades across the 
country. As the next SWP conference 
will take place in London over the 
weekend of January 6-8 2017, the 
discussion period officially began on 
October 6. 

To facilitate this, the leadership 
distributes to all members three Pre- 
Conference Bulletins, {PCB s). The 
first one, issued last week, contains the 
following warning: “Allpre-conference 
discussion should take place through 
the PCBs, the aggregates and the 
party’s democratic structures, and 
not by any other means ” (original 
emphasis). 

So, I suppose, if you and your 
partner are both SWP members, you 
must not enter into any discussion 
between the two of you with a view to 
formulating a proposal to be discussed 
across the organisation - unless, that is, 
you are both members of a temporary, 
pre-conference, officially recognised 
faction. As the SWP constitution 
(carried in this bulletin) explains, “If a 
group of party members disagrees with 
a specific party policy, or a decision 
taken by a leading committee of the 
party, they may form a faction during 
a pre-conference period by producing 
a joint statement signed by at least 30 
members of the party.” Permanent 
factions are, of course, “not allowed”. 

No wonder any debate that does take 
place is usually very hesitant and slow 
off the mark. So, despite the fact that 
submissions had been invited in the 
internal Party Notes for several weeks, 
PCB No 1 contains just five discussion 
documents - four extended statements 
from the central committee itself, plus 
one short contribution from leadership 
loyalist Candy Udwin! 

Before looking at what they contain, 
let me explain briefly how SWP 
‘democracy’ works. While branches 
and official committees may submit 
motions to conference, these are not 
encouraged. In fact they “cannot be 
discussed outside the pre-conference 
period”. As this PCB explains, 
“The main method of discussion at 
conference is through what we call 
commissions. These are documents 
drawn up at the end of conference 


sessions which summarise the main 
strands of discussion and any action 
to be taken.” 

Obviously the idea is to ensure that, 
as far as possible, the final content of 
agreed resolutions is controlled by the 
CC. And this control is also exercised 
in the way the CC itself is elected: 

The outgoing central committee 
selects and circulates a provisional 
slate for the new CC at the beginning 
of the period for pre-conference 
discussion. This is then discussed 
at the district aggregates, where 
comrades can propose alternative 
slates. At the conference the outgoing 
CC proposes a final slate (which 
may have changed as a result of the 
pre-conference discussion). This 
slate, along with any other that is 
supported by a minimum of five 
delegates, is discussed and voted 
on by conference. 

In reality, the CC is a self-perpetuating 
body - apart from two comrades (“Jo C” 
and “Paul McG”), who are “stepping 
down due to other commitments”, the 
CC’s slate for the incoming committee 
is identical to the existing one, with 
the addition of a new comrade, Lewis 
Nielsen, who “has worked in the student 
department and in a number of other 
roles”. This means that the number of 
CC members, including joint national 
secretaries Charlie Kimber and Amy 
Leather, will be reduced from 14 to 13. 

Note, however, that members cannot 
vote for CC members as individuals - 
only for a whole slate. Theoretically, 
I suppose, it is possible to vote off 
individual members by proposing an 
‘alternative slate’ that excludes them 
- but what if the other CC members 
decline to be nominated for such a 
rival slate? In practice, the CC election 
comes down to ‘take it or leave it’. 

Two main strands 

What of the leadership’s political 
proposals? In this PCB they are totally 
dominated by two issues, as can be 
gleaned from the title of three of the 
CC contributions: ‘Jeremy Corbyn, 
anti-racism and the struggle today’, 
‘Racism and fascism’ and ‘The limits of 
reformism’ (the fourth CC document is 
entitled ‘ Socialist Worker, the website 
and social media’). As a result, there is 
much overlapping and indeed repetition 
of ideas concerning the two main strands 


of discussion: the Labour Party and the 
SWP’s latest “united front”, Stand Up 
To Racism. 

Dealing with Labour first, the 
CC states that “the socialist left is 
renewing itself around Corbyn and the 
Labour Party”, which means there are 
“major opportunities and important 
challenges”. In fact, “How the SWP 
relates to this is the crucial test we face 
over the coming period.” And how it 
intends to do so is unsurprising: “we 
insist that translating the mood around 
Corbyn into increased struggle on the 
streets and in the workplaces will have 
the decisive bearing on the outcome 
of that battle” within Labour. In other 
words, forget the politics - it’s the 
movement that counts! 

There is, however, “a huge new 
audience for socialist ideas”, so SWP 
members must make themselves busy 
“finding out about key local CLP 
meetings - and developing contacts 
and a sense of what’s happening inside 
the local Labour Party - and selling 
Socialist Worker outside ...” 

The CC asks: “How can we build 
a revolutionary party in the era of 
Corbynism?” The answer is that “we 
need to go on a journey alongside those 
enthused by Corbyn. Working with 
them, but discussing things like: What 
do we mean by socialism? How can it 
be achieved?” 

This, in turn, leads to a discussion 
in ‘The limits of reformism’ on the 
importance of united front work - and 
one ‘united front’ in particular, of 
course. But first the CC tries to justify 
its position of keeping its distance 
from the struggle within the Labour 
Party itself: “... those activists drawn 
into the Labour Party tend to become 
habituated into the cycle of electoral 
work, canvassing, phoning voters, 
delivering leaflets and so on, potentially 
pulling them away from other battles 
in the working class”: ie, battles “on 
the streets” like building for the next 
demonstration. 

Incredibly, the CC actually bemoans 
the fact that: 

the focus of activists can become 
one of winning changes within the 
reformist party itself. So, while the 
SWP defends the idea of rightwing 
Labour MPs being deselected, if the 
major focus of large sections of the 
left over the coming months is to fight 
for this, at the expense of mobilising 


against racism or against austerity, 
it will weaken the very movements 
out of which Corbynism draws its 
support. 

Although, in theory, it is “sometimes, 
though not always, tactically necessary 
to participate in broader left reformist 
fonnations”, that does not apply to Labour: 
what the CC describes as “collaboration 
between reformists and revolutionaries” 
should not “take the form of entry into 
the Labour Party”. Surely the idea of 
focussing on the Labour Party is to win 
over the reformists to Marxism, not 
keep them as they are for the sake of 
the latest SWP ‘united front’. 

The CC even imagines a scenario 
where the Labour left wins the internal 
battle and the right departs. But, even 
in circumstances where “organised 
socialist groups” were allowed to enter 
the new party that emerges from such 
a split, “it is far from automatic that 
revolutionaries should attempt to join 
such a formation”. And, just to repeat, 
“Joint work with reformists will instead 
be based on the application of the united 
front tactic.” 

SUTR 

Which, of course, brings us to SUTR. 
While “even our most successful united 
front, the Stop the War Coalition, could 
only draw in the most left elements 
of the Labour Party”, things are now 
looking better, after “the leader of the 
Labour Party, who has the active support 
of vast numbers of members, accepted 
an invitation to speak at the Stand Up 
To Racism conference, in which we 
play a crucial role”. Which means that 
“the arena where we are likely to come 
into the greatest contact with Corbyn 
supporters is around anti-racist work 
through Stand Up To Racism”. 

It goes without saying that building 
this “key united front” - this “most 
important united front we are involved 
in” - is “a central strategic task”. After 
all, everyone knows that racism is on 
the rise as a result of the ruling class 
seeking to foment it - at least as far as 
the SWP is concerned. For example, 
“The Tory conference marked a shift 
by May away from pitching to enter 
the single market and towards a racist 
agenda of curbing immigration and 
hounding migrants.” Meanwhile, even 
Angela Rayner has said that “there must 
be ‘controls’ on immigration to address 
people’s concerns about ‘unvetted’ 


immigration”. 

Against a background where 
“Institutional racism is a major factor 
in the lives of millions of people in 
Britain”, there was a further upsurge 
as a result of the EU referendum 
campaign: “The general level of racist 
rhetoric was so appalling that it helped 
to inspire the murder of Labour MP Jo 
Cox by someone who claimed to be 
defending Britain against ‘traitors’.” 

Leaving aside the fact that the SWP 
leadership is, as usual, conflating 
racism with anti-migrant chauvinism 
and national sectionalism, all this is said 
to underline “the necessity of building a 
mass anti-racist movement, as Stand Up 
To Racism is attempting to do”. The CC 
makes clear that Unite Against Fascism 
has very much been relegated. While 
“it is still crucial to build UAF and to 
mobilise whenever the Nazis take to 
the streets”, the priority right now is 
to make SUTR a major force: “Every 
time you get on a bus or a train there 
should be people wearing Stand Up To 
Racism badges and stickers (just like 
at the height of the [Anti-Nazi League] 
and Stop the War).” 

In relation to SUTR, the CC 
explains: “The united front tactic has 
always been about attempting to unite 
revolutionaries with all or part of 
mass, reformist organisations around 
common struggle over key issues.” To 
do what exactly? Surely the idea is to 
expose the shortcomings of reformist 
leaders and win over the mass of their 
followers to Marxism. But not for the 
SWP: 

The important thing is that, whatever 
our differences, we work and act 
together. This process of debate 
and discussion within a movement 
is a sign of its genuine breadth; it 
shows that it isn’t a ‘front’ for any 
one political group. 

Of course not. Who on earth could 
possibly say that about SUTR? But, 
when it comes to unintentional irony, 
the above comment cannot quite match 
the description of the SWP’s paper: 
“Socialist Worker has bias - towards the 
working class and the oppressed - but 
is rigorous about telling it like it is and 
not exaggerating or fawning.” 

Not exaggerating? Not even when 
it claimed that there were “more than 
1,600” people at the October 8 SUTR 
event, although the hall they were in 
only holds “up to 1,000”? 

But, returning to the ‘united front’ 
question, though the CC talks about 
it in theoretical terms as a tactic for 
engaging with reformists, this in 
practice merges seamlessly into the 
insistence that it is necessary to work 
with the leaders of organisations 
not connected to the working class 
movement, such as Muslim faith groups 
and Greens. The CC states: 

We argue in SUTR to invite high-profile 
speakers .... We should encourage 
SUTR groups to write to all local 
MPs, MEPs and councillors to ask 
them to support SUTR locally .... 
Contact Muslim organisations in 
your area, such as Mend [Muslim 
Engagement and Development]. 
Think about other organisations and 
charities that help refugees and invite 
them” (my emphasis). 

Far from being a tactic designed to 
strengthen and embolden the working 
class, in the hands of the SWP the 
‘united front’ is merely a device to 
create and maintain the broadest possible 
organisation, from which the SWP itself 
can recruit • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Jeremy Corbyn at SUTR conference 

Criticise, don’t boycott 

Some on the left still want to boycott the Socialist Workers Party - and they are still 
wrong, argues Paul Demarty 


S ome eyebrows were raised at 
the recent conference of Stand 
Up To Racism, mostly when 
the celebrity guest arrived - none 
other than embattled Labour leader 
Jeremy Corbyn, who took the stage 
to a standing ovation and joined the 
throng in a cockle-warming chant 
about being nice to refugees. 

This was not acceptable to some of 
his own MPs, according to LabourList, 
which reported on October 10 that 
there would be “questions” over his 
attendance of an event “promoted 
by the Socialist Workers Party”. 1 
The latter comment is off the mark, 
primarily because it is an insinuation. 
The event was not just “promoted”, 
but organised, stewarded, staffed and 
generally engineered by the SWP; we 
find it amusing that even LabourList, 
which you would think might have 
somebody available who knew the left, 
would be able to spot an SWP front 
when they saw one, especially SUTR, 
which could not have looked more the 
part if it was shouting slogans in an 
unconvincing ‘working class’ accent 
outside an east London tube station. 

It is hardly surprising that Labour 
rightists are seething at Corbyn’s 
decision to attend, above all because the 
SWP is ... the SWP, a small Trotskyist 
group, and not at all the sort of people 
Jeremy should associate with when he 
is supposed to be ‘building bridges’ 
so we can ‘unite against the Tories’, 
etc. It was disappointing, however, to 
discover an ‘open letter’ on the same 
theme from sundry lefts, expressing 
“alarm at [Corbyn’s] decision to 
speak” at SUTR. They cited an earlier 
statement calling for him to withdraw, 
which stated “it is vital for women 
and non-binary people - particularly 
people of colour who wish to resist 
the racism they experience - to be 
able to organise politically without 
groups that facilitate or cover up sexual 
assault”, and further cite concerns that 
“the SWP was trying to use the Stand 
Up To Racism event to recruit both 
university and sixth-form students, 
who may be unaware of its record on 
sexual violence”. 2 

For newbies and recently awakened 
coma victims, it will be necessary to 
precis the events referred to above. In 
2010, allegations of sexual misconduct 
surfaced against Martin Smith, in the 
run-up to the SWP’s conference; they 
were dismissed at conference, but 


resurfaced at the end of 2012, this 
time as an accusation of rape. The 
SWP’s disputes committee - consisting 
largely of leadership placemen and 
women - dismissed the charges, having 
investigated with all the competence 
and fair-mindedness you would expect. 
The 2013 conference narrowly voted 
to accept the DC report, effectively 
endorsing the handling of the Smith 
case; but a full transcript of the heated 
debate was leaked, with all principals 
anonymised (Smith becoming 
immortalised as ‘comrade Delta’), after 
which there ensued a bitter factional 
struggle that cost the SWP about half 
of its real membership and 95% of its 
students. 

It cannot, of course, be denied by any 
reasonable person that the SWP made 
a truly atrocious mess out of the Delta 
affair. There is a certain insanity in the 
belief that a committee of comrades 
elected basically to arbitrate on whether 
comrade so-and-so had violated party 
discipline should be competent to 
investigate a charge of rape. It is a 
testament to the insularity and absurd 
hubris of the SWP leadership that this 
was ever considered a good idea. The 
results were cataclysmic for them. 

Indeed, it is more or less admitted 
by the SWP -1 have talked to several 
remaining members and they all sing 
the same tune: that the opposition 
factions were wrong to split and defy 
conference decisions, but that the 
2013 conference should have rejected 
the disputes committee report, given 
the strength of feeling around it (and, 
indeed, the subsequent decision that, on 
a separate charge of sexual misconduct, 
Martin Smith did have a case to 
answer, after which he was quietly 
disappeared). I surmise, therefore, that 
this line is emanating from SWP centre. 

The ‘open letter’ is a reminder 
that this response will never be good 
for anything other than internal 
consumption, at least for those who 
were active in and around the far left 
at the time. That bland ‘mistakes were 
made’ attitude is simply ridiculous in 
its understatement; the SWP spent a 
year ripping itself to shreds, with the 
leadership prosecuting a merciless war 
against rebel members; only after it all 
was done, I guess, did the likes of Alex 
Callinicos realise how much damage 
they had done, and how long the road 
back would be. If he and the rest of 
them had never made another political 


error (entirely untrue, by the by), the 
insouciance with which they mortally 
wounded their own organisation for the 
sake of the thuggish Smith’s reputation 
would mark them as forever unsuitable 
to lead an organisation of the Marxist 
left. 

These are all points that ought to 
be made to their faces. The arguments 
made for boycotting SUTR are 
straightforwardly nonsensical - read 
again that citation about how “it 
is vital for women and non-binary 
people - particularly people of colour 
who wish to resist the racism they 
experience - to be able to organise 
politically without groups that facilitate 
or cover up sexual assault”, and count 
the tendentious assertions. “Cover 
up”, maybe, but “facilitate”? Do they 
mean merely by existing in a world 
where rape is common? Or perhaps 
there are particular features of the 
SWP which make sexual assault of 
junior members on the part of leaders 
more preponderant than necessary - but 
can they imagine that SWPers would 
consider that a good thing? And even if 
we accept that description, and the need 
for women and non-binary persons of 
colour to “organise politically without” 
the likes of the SWP, how exactly does 
the SWP continuing to organise in its 
own right prevent that? 

As far as those poor recruits who 
“may be unaware” of the ‘danger’, I 
put it to the authors that undergraduates 
and sixth-formers are not in need of the 
benevolent and suffocating protection 
of their elders; and the idea that they 
would not be aware of this history 
flies in the face of its prominence in 
the SWP’s public image (there are 700 
words on the Delta affair on Wikipedia, 
for heaven’s sake, and a million 
more a Google search away). Do our 
writers intend to boycott the umpteen 
other places - People’s Assembly 
demonstrations, Momentum meetings, 
trade union branches - that SWPers 
use for recruitment, and demand that 
Corbyn does so? Of course not: but 
in that case this is simply hot-headed 
posturing, a matter of being seen to 
strenuously object to rape. 

It is deeply depressing to find among 
the list of boycotters Richard Seymour 
and China Mieville, who were among 
the leaders of the 2013 opposition’s 
most militant faction; is it really true 
that everybody they respected in the 
SWP is now gone from it? Can they 


seriously believe - having been in it 
a combined 20 or 30 years - that the 
organisation’s primary purpose is to 
lure sixth-form students into its torture 
dungeon? Moreover, Seymour was 
himself hounded out of the International 
Socialist Network, which he co-founded 
after leaving the SWP, over just such 
a confected stonn of identity-politics 
pitchfork-waving. His stubborn 
commitment to the method is, at this 
point, truly tragic. 

The authors reject attempts to “delay 
the resolution of these problems until 
some unspecified point in the future. 
In our movement, how we treat each 
other is part of our struggle.” It is, again, 
unclear what “these problems” are in this 
context - rape in general? the presence of 
the SWP in the movement? the refusal of 
Corbyn to cave in to a demand made in 
the name of some oppressed group? But 
what is abundantly clear is the paralysing 
effect this sort of defiant impatience 
actually has. Effective politics means 
setting priorities: something, eventually, 
has to be delayed, comrades, otherwise 
nothing will ever get done. Beyond that, 
I have nothing to add to Mike Macnair’s 
article on exactly this subject last week. 3 

The irony, of course, is that - with 
SUTR - the SWP is engaging in exactly 
the same sort of activity. If Weyman 
Bennett finds himself in a mischievous 
mood, he might retort that it is bad 
form to ‘delay indefinitely’ the struggle 
against racism, in the service of residual 
bitterness over the SWP’s recent 
past. This form of politics does not 
actually allow any problems to be 
resolved; because each participant 
believes that they win arguments 
automatically on the basis of their 
particular experience, nobody ever 
really wins at all. Yes, comrades, 
“how we treat each other is part of our 
struggle” - but the same goes for SWP 
members, who need to be convinced 
that they must do better than they did 
in 2013. Above all, we must treat each 
other as intelligent interlocutors, not 
carriers of some plague - nor, for that 
matter, as defenceless children • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://labourlist.org/2016/10/mps-set-to-quiz-corbyn- 
over-swp-link-to-anti-racism-rally. 

2. www.politics.co.uk/news/2016/10/17/jeremy-corbyn- 
supporters-demands-apology-rape-victim-swp. 

3. ‘Attempt to outlaw justified anger’ Weekly 
Worker October 20. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
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Danger for 
Labour of an 
early election 


Who is the real Theresa May? 

The prime minister will probably go for an early general election, writes Eddie Ford - Brexit troubles lie ahead 


T heresa May must have enjoyed 
reading the papers last week. 
According to the Mori opinion poll 
published on October 19, if an election 
were held today then the Tories would 
be on 47%, Labour would get 29%, the 
Liberal Democrats 7% (a ‘recovery’ from 
the previous 6%), the UK Independence 
Party a fairly miserable 6% (as opposed to 
the near 13% it enjoyed last year). These 
results echo an ICM poll out earlier this 
month, which put the Conservatives 17% 
ahead. 

But it gets even worse for Labour. 
Using the Electoral Calculus method, 
generally regarded as the best vote/seat 
predictor available, 1 on a uniform swing 
under the new boundaries proposed by 
the government (reducing the number 
of MPs from 650 to 600) such a vote 
share would give the Conservatives 371 
seats and Labour 159 - ie, a majority 
of over 200, instead of the current 11, 
following Zac Goldsmith’s resignation as 
MP for Richmond Park over the Heathrow 
expansion decision. Indeed, if anything, the 
Mori poll overestimates Labour support - or, 
to be more exact, the number of seats it will 
gain under the wretched first-past-the-post 
electoral system. 

What about Scotland - will Labour 
sweep back to power? No, of course 
not - the Scottish National Party is riding 
high and there is no reason to think that will 
change in the immediate future, with Nicola 
Sturgeon threatening another referendum 
on independence. How about the Lib Dems 
undergoing a resurgence? Even if they did 
do quite well in David Cameron’s old seat 
of Witney by flooding it with activists on 
a ‘soft Brexit’ ticket, nobody seriously 
believes that this will be replicated on a 
national level. 

In other words, it is Theresa May and her 
‘hard Brexit’ rhetoric that is benefiting from 
the collapse ofUkip. Significantly, the same 
Mori poll tells us that nearly half ofUkip 
voters said they were “satisfied’ ’ with how 
the prime minister was doing - meaning 
that among supporters of a supposedly rival 
party, May enjoys a net positive approval 
rating. Something virtually unimaginable 
when C ameron was Tory leader - 10 years 
ago he famously described Ukip as a bunch 
of “fruitcakes, loonies and closet racists” 
(though he might have had a point when 
you consider the mysterious “altercation” 
between Ukip’s once heir apparent, Steven 
Wolfe, and his fellow MEP, Mike ‘hook 
him’Hookem). 

Weird 

It is important to emphasise these opinion 
polls for two reasons. Firstly, they should 
serve as a warning to the left that Labour 
could be heading for a massive electoral 
defeat - the obvious danger being that it will 
produce mass demoralisation, with the right 
providing the common-sense answer: we 
need a ‘moderate’ leader, not a leftwinger 
like Jeremy Corbyn. Secondly, and more 
centrally for the purposes of this article, it 
has a direct impact on the Brexit talks and 
negotiations - perhaps even as to whether 
Brexit will ever happen. 

Increasing numbers of people are telling 
May what she already knows in her own 
head - better to go earlier rather than later 
for a general election. Troubles he ahead, 
so do not bank on 2020, when in 2017 you 
could score a monumental victory, judging 
by every poll. Why wait? In fact, she needs 
to go early. Diane James, who was Ukip 
leader for nearly as long as Sam Allardyce 


was England’s football manager, used the 
phrase “Magpie May” to characterise the 
prime minister’s annoying habit of stealing 
the party’s policies - like on grammar 
schools, for instance. 

But, unlike Ukip, within the Tory 
Party establishment the reintroduction of 
grammar schools is not a popular policy. 
Just listen to the former education secretary, 
Nicky Morgan, who thinks the idea is 
“very weird” and could have an overall 
“detrimental” effect on the economy - “an 
increase in pupil segregation” on the basis 
of academic selection “would be at best a 
distraction from crucial reforms to raise 
standards” and “at worse risk actively 
undermining six years of progressive 
education reform”. 2 Kenneth Clarke, 
of course, has made similar comments 
about the “very considerable dangers” 
of expanding selective education, when 
instead we need to “reduce barriers and 
improve contacts and integration between 
people of all faiths” - and like a host 
of other Tories, the current education 
secretary, Justine Greening, seems less than 
enthusiastic about the plan. 

Therefore you have to seriously ask if 
May could command a House of Commons 
majority for bringing back grammar 
schools - as Morgan put it, she could not 
say “hand on heart” that she would vote 
for the plans and thinks it “touch and go” 
whether the prime minister would get the 
education bill through parliament. May 
could easily lose the vote on that issue and, 
more importantly still, she is in deep waters 
when it comes to the entire matter of Brexit 
and article 50 - an incendiary question. 
More and more people are demanding a 
parliamentary vote on the issue in order to 
get some sort of control over the agenda 
- for one, Sir Simon Fraser, a former top 
civil servant at the foreign office, has said 
it is “inconceivable” that parliament could 
be prevented from voting on the terms of 
Brexit before 2019, believing that Britain 
is going to need some sort of “interim 
relationship” with the European Union, 
even if Brexit is negotiated within two years 
of triggering article 50. 3 After all, during the 
referendum campaign, the majority of MPs 
were for ‘remain’ - thus if May does go for a 
hard Brexit, it is extremely doubtful that she 
will win a vote in the House of Commons. 
Indeed, this writer would bet on her failing 
to secure a parliamentary majority. 

Then we have the additional warnings 
from the Institute of Government (IoG) and 
others about a “full-blown constitutional 
crisis” unless agreement on the terms 
of Brexit can be reached between the 
government and the UK’s devolved 
administrations - something to be heeded 
following the “deeply frustrating” talks 
on October 24 between May and the 
leaders of Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. 4 May is offering them a “direct 


line” to the Brexit secretary, David Davis, 
supposedly allowing them to help shape 
Britain’s EU exit strategy - but Nicola 
Sturgeon, of course, is heavily pressing 
May to give Scotland continued access to 
the EU single market even if the rest of the 
UK opts to leave, as she is not prepared to 
“watch Scotland be driven off a hard-Brexit 
cliff edge”. Hence in a letter to the prime 
minister, Sturgeon formally endorsed a 
proposal from Carwyn Jones, the Welsh 
first minister, that any planned negotiating 
package should be subject to a vote in all 
four UK parliaments and assemblies. The 
IoG notes that the UK parliament remains 
sovereign and could “legally ignore” 
the views of Holyrood, Cardiff Bay and 
Stonnont, but this would be a “reckless 
strategy for a government committed to 
the union”. 

Clearly, problems are piling up for 
May. But, with an early general election, 
she will have an opportunity to smash the 
Labour opposition, deal with her backbench 
critics and go to Bmssels next time with a 
commanding mandate - just look at my 
majority, the British people back me as the 
most popular prime minister since Baldwin. 
If she still has any doubts about pursuing 
such a course of action, and it is hard to 
see why she would, then take a quick look 
at Europe - where it was announced last 
week that after se\’en years of negotiations, 
talks between Canada and the EU about 
the Comprehensive Economic and Trade 
Agreement (Ceta) have gone off the rails. 
This failure was not down to German 
or French objections, but because the 
French-speaking region of Wallonia in 
Belgium exercised its right of veto - a right 
granted to three other areas by the central 
government in a desperate attempt to 
prevent the break-up of the country. 

Anyway, if the EU elite were not aware 
of this clause or right before, they are now. 
Angry and disappointed, the Canadian trade 
minister, Chrystia Freeland, went home 
early, telling reporters in Ottawa that the 
“ball is in Europe’s court”. It is still expected 
that Justin Trudeau will sign the deal at 
some point, but Ceta must be ratified by all 
28 member-states before it can take effect. 

Hard stance 

Ceta graphically illustrates the problems 
facing May and the ‘three Brexiteers’when 
they trigger article 50. Even more so, given 
the embarrassing fact that the improbable 
foreign secretary, Boris Johnson, citedCanada 
as an example for the UK to follow, adding: 
“It’s a very, very bright future I see” - and 
David Davis too called Ceta the “perfect 
starting point for our discussions with the 
commission”. 

Such comments led one senior Canadian 
government official to say: “How they think 
Ceta is the panacea. I’m confused." He went 
on to point out: “We still don’t get complete 


access to the EU market the way the Brits 
currently have as a member-state. So I don’t 
understand this looking towards Ceta as the 
answer to Brexit, when they will be taking 
a 43-year step backwards in terms of the 
current access they have to the European 
Union.” 5 Yes, it is a bit baffling. 

As things stand now, May has no choice 
but to go into the negotiations with her hard 
Brexit stance, seeing how she has sought to 
champion Ukip and Labour Brexit voters. 
But what about the actual, final deal, when 
it finally emerges, rather than the fantasy 
deal we read about in the rightwing press? 
In reality, bluster aside, May is coming 
out with mixed messages - saying, on the 
one hand, that Britain needs control over 
migration, therefore no free movement 
of people. On the other hand though, she 
also wants unrestricted access to the single 
market. But the simple truth is that she will 
not get both, as she well knows. 

Meanwhile, the markets are voting 
on this issue - over the last month there 
was a further sharp fall in the value of the 
pound. Against the dollar, the pound is 
hovering around the $1.22 mark - which 
is about 18% lower than on June 23, the 
day of the referendum. And at one point, 
of course, a “flash crash” in the currency 
markets pushed the pound briefly to 
about $ 1.15 - it quickly recovered, but the 
underlying pressure on the currency still 
remains following May’s declaration at the 
Tory Party conference that she will trigger 
article 50 before the end of March 2017. 

Various manufacturers have openly 
agonised about whether to further invest in 
Britain or not, and in general think Brexit 
uncertainty is ‘ ‘undermining confidence’ ’ - a 
recent CBI survey revealing that 47% cited 
sterling’s depreciation as having a “negative” 
impact, with 15% of manufacturers 
expecting to cut j obs over the coming quarter. 
Businesses, we read, were “wary’ ’ of Britain 
closing its borders to skilled workers from the 
EU and failing to win barrier-free access to 
EU markets, despite taking the opportunity 
to boost exports after the pound’s fell against 
the dollar. 

Furthermore, we had the slightly 
apocalyptic forecast from the British 
Bankers Association that the country’s 
biggest banks are preparing to “relocate” 
next year to Frankfurt or Paris, with some 
smaller ones allegedly making plans 
to get out before Christmas. 6 Anthony 
Browne, chief executive of the BBA, 
slammed British and European politicians 
who appeared to be pursuing “anti-trade” 
goals - when they need to recognise that 
“putting up barriers to the trade in financial 
services across the Channel will make us 
all worse off”. He also warned the EU 
that banks based in the UK are currently 
lending £1.1 trillion, therefore “keeping 
the continent afloat financially”, and this 
arrangement is at risk. Concerning Britain, 


he reminded the May government that 
banking is the country’s biggest export 
industry by far and the current trajectory 
threatens not just tariff-free trade, but the 
legal right of banks to provide services - 
most international banks now have project 
teams “working out which operations they 
need to move to ensure they can continue 
serving customers”. 

What we are actually seeing with 
all these warnings is that big business 
is finally getting its act together. During 
the referendum campaign many large 
companies were remarkably quiet, much to 
David Cameron’s frustration - presumably 
on the basis that they did not want to alienate 
half of their customers. But what we are 
seeing now is the beginning of a campaign 
by big business to change people’s minds. 

But there is no immediate hurry - 
something that Theresa May can utilise. 
Ukip will continue to disintegrate, meaning 
that at some point after her magnificent 
election victory she can start to shed the 
hard Brexit posturing - job done - and go 
for something more business-friendly, 
like a soft, Norway-type deal or some 
arrangement that effectively keeps the UK 
within the EU. 

Interestingly, on October 26 The 
Guardian published an ‘exclusive’ about 
a “secret” audio tape of May talking on 
May 25 at the Goldman Sachs bank - where 
she warned that companies would leave 
the UK if there was a Brexit vote. “I think 
the economic arguments are clear,” she 
said - being “part of a 500-million trading 
bloc is significant for us”. The reason why a 
“lot of people will invest here in the UK” is 
because the UK is in the EU, and if Britain 
“were not in Europe” then there would 
be firms and companies that would start 
to “develop a mainland Europe presence 
rather than a UK presence”. 

In many respects, this is the ‘real’ 
Theresa May talking, not the recent Ukip 
impersonator. Disappointing some but 
delighting others, she will seek to get her deal 
ratified, whether by a parliamentary vote or 
even a second referendum - something that is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. Brexit 
might not mean Brexit after all • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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